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to Ewell by my mistress, whom I learnt to know as Miss 
Kate. I did not remember an)rthing about my parents, but 
I have since learnt that they were a very handsome old 
couple, and that in appearance I was thought like my mother. 
After I had been in Ewell a year perhaps or more, I curi- 
ously enough met a casual acquaintance, who knew all about 
my home, and who told me that I had had several brothers 
and sisters, but that she believed they were all dead except 
my brother Bob, who was living in Chester, and my sister 
Nettle, also settled somewhere in the same neighbourhood* 
She told me also that my parents were dead, but that she 
believed I had still an old aunt living in Chester, and she had 
often heard my brother Bob say how much he wished that 
he could see me again. 

After hearing all this family news I used often to long to 
see my brother Bob, and my sister Nettle, and my old aunt ; 
but there seemed to be no chance of it, and so after a time 
I resigned myself to my fate, and after all it was not a bad fate 
as times go. I will try and tell you something about it 

I am called a retriever (whatever that may mean), and I 
certainly was in those days, and I think am even now, a very 
handsome dog. I do not remember much about my puppy- 
hood, but I believe I was very well cared for by my young 
mistress, and after I grew up I tried to repay her, by taking 
very great care of her. 

When I first went to Ewell, I used to live in the house, but 
I very soon outgrew my position, and then I was promoted to 
a kennel out of doors, which I very much preferred, except 
when I was tied up. My spirit rebelled against that tyranny. 
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My young mistress soon began to understand me on that 
point, and I was consequently very seldom tied up, and when- 
ever I was, I took it out in howling, which " humans " (as I 
call them by way of distinction) generally dislike very much, 
and so somebody generally came and released me. 

Miss Kate (my mistress) has always been a 'very nice young 
lady, though, of course, she makes mistakes occasionally, as 
all humans do. In those days, however, she was particularly 
kind to me, and I was the same to her, and so we were very 
good friends. I used to take her out walking every day when 
it was fine, and used to look after her in every way, and, as a 
rule, she behaved very well, much better, I think, than most 
humans. 

I do not think very much of humans as a whole, — I may 
be wrong, I am sometimes wrong, and I only givei you my 
opinion for what it is worth. First of all as to appearance. It 
seems to me that they are sadly to be pitied for not having 
four legs, which makes thepti very slow in their movements, and 
they do not make the best use of the two nature has given 

• 

them. As children they get on very well, and can run about, 
and almost keep pace with us ; but as they grow older, they 
seem to forfeit this privilege, and to forget all about running, so 
that in my opinion they had better always remain young. It is 
such a glorious thing to scamper over the fields, and hedges 
and ditches ; and sooner than be denied this privilege I would — 
well, I do not know exactly what I should do, probably die ; 
but that subject requires consideration. 

So much for the misfortune of having only two legs, and 
then as to the rest of their appearance. / think a human 
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grows too straight upright, and it does not speak much for his 
intrinsic beauty, if he requires so many smart things to set 
him off; whereas a dog is a living illustration that beauty is, 
when " unadorned, adorned the most" I know that humans 
think they are superior to us because they can laugh and talk. 
Tush ! what is laughing? a hideous ugly noise all about nothing, 
mere folly and rubbish. I have lived to a good age now, and 
I have never heard a sensible laugh yet ; besides which I could 
laugh too, I have no doubt, if I were to try, but I do not wish 
to lower myself by the attempt even. Then as to talking \ we 
talk as much as they do, only they do not understand our 
language, and we do understand theirs ; so, on the whole, I 
should say we have the best of it, and anyhow I am very glad 
that / am a dog/ Some humans, of course, are very nice, 
notably so my young mistress. We have always got on famously 
together (with some few little misunderstandings), and I have 
always looked up to her, and she has nearly always looked up 
to me. This is as it should be. I believe we have known 
each other now somewhere about ten years, and certainly the 
time has passed quickly and happily. I am an old dog now, but 
when my story first begins I was very young and handsome, and 
our home at Ewell was quite in keeping with my young mistress 
and me. There was a large house and stables, a fine garden 
and fields, and plenty of other humans, including Miss Kate's 
parents, but no other dogs but myself Miss Kate and I 
were very happy together, and had many adventures. I will 
now try and describe some of them to you, and if you do not 
always agree with me in some of my observations and reflections, 
you must remember that there must be differences of opinion 
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in the world, and that if you had moved in the same society 
with me, you would probably have taken the same view. 

I cannot recall the exact time when I arrived at years of 
discretion, but it must have been a long time ago, for I seem to 
have been sensible for so long. 

The first great event which has impressed itself on my 
memory was the announcement one morning from one of the 
servants, " Ah, Master Rex, your nose will soon be put out of 
joint, Miss Kate has got a new dog for a pet." 

What could this impertinent human mean? My nose out 
of joint? I passed one paw over it, and then another, and 
found it was all right then. What could she mean? Was any 
one going to break it? Then, again, what did she insinuate 
about another dog? Surely Miss Kate would never dare to 
admit another dog on the premises, and let it supplant me in 
her affections ? The whole idea was preposterous, and utterly 
unworthy of her, and I could never believe it. 

I tried to banish the idea, and to feel comfortable also about 
my nose, but my spirit was up, and I was all in a quiver from 
excitement, and at last I set up a furious barking by way of 
expressing my opinion more forcibly. 

Imagine my dismay ! No sooner had I given vent to my 
feelings than I heard a little insignificant bark inside the house, 
saying, " Who are you, I should like to know ? I should like to 
make your acquaintance." 

I was perfectly furious at this. " Oh ! you are there, then," 
said 1, " you little interloper, it is all true, then ! you are the 
rival dog, and Miss Kate has deserted me for you," and 
I am sorry to say I quite lost my temper, and das^^*^ 
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off round the house to see if I could get sight of my 
enemy. 

Miss Kate saw me, and immediately came out into the 
garden with her new pet, saying, " Dear old Rex ! good old 
fellow! what is the matter with you? Here is. a nice little 
companion for you, poor old boy I " 

Now I hope I have never been wanting in respect for my 
mistress, but I could not quite stand this! "What is the 
matter?" as if she didn't know perfectly well what was the 
matter ! and then the hypocrisy of pretending she had got this 
small dog as " a nice little companion " for pte, and lastly (the 
cruellest cut of all) calling me a doy ! — I must say it was very 
tr3dng to be likened to a human, and an old one too— it was 
adding insult to injury. But I must own that my anger was 
somewhat appeased when I saw the size of my rival ; — ^he was 
such a poor little weak enemy, quite beneath my notice. Miss 
Kate, finding that I had quieted down, ventured to put the poor 
little shivering black thing on the grass, and patting me with 
one hand, and her new pet with the other, she said, " There, 
Master Tip, there is dear old Rex, who will be very kind and 
good to you." 

This was a clever speech of Miss Katie, as it put me on my 
honour, but it didn't suit Master Tip, who immediately, in 
the most audacious way, came up to me, and tried to pick a 
quarrel with me. Now that he was put on his mettle he 
looked rather larger, and I saw that he was no longer a puppy 
— but the idea of his fighting me was too amusing ! Poor 
little chap ! I looked at him benignly for some time, as much 
as to say "you had better reconsider your position," but 
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finding he grew more determined and noisy every minute, I 
simply rolled him over and over several times, as a check to 
his impertinence, and to teach him submission, and then when 
he had sufficiently recovered his breath to attend to me, I 
told him I was satisfied, and that henceforth he would find me 
a very kind friend as my mistress had promised. 

In justice to Tip, I must say, that even at that early age 
(for I suppose he was about two years my junior, and I was 
very young then), he showed great intelligence, and he ex- 
pressed himself grateful for the lesson I had given him. He 
never again transgressed in that way, and we became fast 
friends. He was a curious, bright-looking, little fellow, black 
and tan in complexion, and with a very saucy face. Miss Kate 
called him a terrier, which I presume is an inferior class to a 
retriever — judging by size and other things. I was at least four 
times as large as Tip, and was much admired for my curly 
brown hair, large eyes, and fine tail. Little Tip could not be 
called handsome, but he was very bright and quick. He told 
me that he was to live inside the house, and keep guard there, 
and as my position was out of doors, we should not interfere. 
I certainly never wished to live indoors, for I have a soul above 
carpets, and so if humans require to be guarded inside their 
houses, as well as outside, it is just as well that there are 
inferior dogs for that purpose. 

Tip and I made a compact not to poach on each other's 
preserves, but he was to pay me constant visits and tell me the 
news inside the house, and I in return promised to give him 
all my out-of-door experiences, and any amount of excellent 
advice. 



CHAPTER II. 

DOVER PIER. 

Afi'Er Tip had been a month in the house, I became so fond 
of him, that I wondered how I had ever got on without him, 
for though Miss Kate was my frequent companion, yet in many 
ways she was Tip's inferior — at least, that was my opinion. 
Humans have always a great deal to say, but there is not much 
in it, and then it is so stupid of them not to understand what 
we say in answer to their remarks. 

Tip and I used often to take Miss Kate for a long walk, 
sometimes as far as Dover \ in fact, we generally allowed her 
to settle the road, as it didn't much matter to us. We were 
here, there, and everywhere, scampering about in all directions, 
and we only now and then went on the road when we ran up 
to her to see that she was all right, whereas she never left the 
road, and when she met other humans whom she knew, they 
were sure to be walking on the road too. Tip and I used often 
to wonder why humans were so peculiar, and we used to con- 
gratulate each other that we were dogs. Tip thought Miss 
Kate would like to be one too, if she could ; but I had my 
doubts about this, for I never heard her say so, and she was 
not by any means a silent person. 

One day when we three went into Dover, our young mistress 
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took a walk on a long stone wall which she called a pier. It 
was a place more for humans than dogs, and Tip and I didn't 
think much of it It seems that Miss Kate wished to see the 
steamer come in from Calais, as she expected some friends to 
arrive by it. She told Tip and me to lie down and be very quiet, 
until she should be ready to return with us. Now as to quietness^ 
she was the only one making a noise, as she was talking and 
laughing with some other humans, but Tip and I were not 
sorry to lie down for a little bit, as we were rather tired with 
so much running, and so we remained perfectly still, and made 
our observations upon everything and everybody. 

To be sure what a lot of humans there were ! and how they 
did talk ! and there was, as usual, nothing interesting in their 
conversation. Why do they never talk about dogs, and 
hunting, and dog-fights, and bones, and other interesting topics 
of that sort ? Presently there was great excitement amongst 
the humans, for the steamer was getting close to the wall, 
and Tip and I looked at it, and we could not make it out 
at all, and we didn't feel altogether comfortable about it, and 
were prepared to run, if it ventured to come on shore. 

The humans left it, and came up on to the stone wall where 
we all were, but they looked just like other humans, and 
seemed very glad to find themselves again with us. Some of 
them, however, talked such nonsense, we could not understand 
a word they said, and the reason was because they were only 
making a jabbering sound with no meaning in it. Why they 
chose to be so silly I could not make out. Tip thought they 
were trying to speak the language of dogs, and of course it was 
a miserable failure, but I did not agree with him, for in my 

B 
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opinion they did not look sensible enough even to make the 
attempt. Some one said they were talking French, but Tip and 
I agreed that could not be the case, for there was clearly no 
sense in an3rthing they said ; it was mere noise. 

Whilst we were busy examining all the diflFerent humans as 
they came up on lo the wall, we were dreadfully startled and 
shocked to see a little creature come up the steps, all shaven and 
shorn, with only little tufts of hair growing at the end of his tail., 
and on his head, and legs, and we heard a human say, " Oh, you 
beautiful little dog ! it is a French poodle, is it not?" A dag 7 
Tip and I said at the same minute, starting on our feet, a dog I 
what an insult ! it can never be anything of the sort ! but at the 
same moment the little ugly thing jumped down, and rushed 
towards us, as if to assert his right to the name. He was quite 
beneath my notice, but Tip was ready for a fight in a minute, 
and Mr. Poodle would certainly have got the worst of it, if 
Miss Kate had not separated them, and told Tip he ought to be 
ashamed of himself* Neither he nor I understood why ; but in 
the evening, Tip learned from Miss Kate that this Mr. Poodle 
came from France, where he was looked upon as a handsome dog, 
and as it was his first visit to England, we ought to have received 
him more courteously. Tip and I did not admire Mr. Poodle, 
and we hoped it would be his last visit as well as his first. 

Before we left the pier (I like the name of wall better, as I 
am more accustomed to it), we had quite an adventure. Miss 
Kate's friends arrived by the steamer, and as one of them was 
talking to her, and laughing in a very noisy way, the wind, 
which was rather high, blew her parasol into the sea. " Oh, 
dear me !" she said, "my pet parasol ! what shall I do? I am 
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SO vexed at losing it." Miss Kate turned round, and looked at 
me. " Rex ! " she said, <* Rex, go fetch ! " " Not if I know it," 
I said to myself, " the idea of going into the sea after that silly 
thing ! I was born for better things ! Am I expected to risk 
my life for a trifle like that, which humans do not require at all ? 
Dogs never want parasols, and they have just as fine eyes as 
humans, but they are sensible enough to like the sua" Now 
all this I said as distinctly as eyes can speak to Miss Kate, but 
she did not understand me, and only said, " Rex ! how dare you 
disobey me? go fetch instantly, instantly^ sir ! do you hear me ?" 
Yes, I did hear her ; I might have heard her a hundred miles 
off*, but I do not think I should have obeyed her even then, if 
another human close by had not said, " Poor fellow, it is too 
high a jump for him, and he doesn't see exactly where to land ! " 
This settled the question. As if any jump were too high for 
me ! and as if I did not see a hundred places where I could land; 
so rising up with great dignity, and with a grand flourish of my 
tail, I sprang into the sea, and very soon seized the parasol, and 
swam with it to land a little way off" where there was a good beach. 

It was a work of no difficulty whatever, but I felt that my 
mistress had given me menial service, in diving for a paltry 
thing like a parasol, and so when I ran back on to the pier, 
and she and her friend came forward to receive the treasure, 
and to give me their thanks, I took the opportunity of giving 
myself a good shaking, and wetting all their smart clothes, as 
much as if they had been caught in a heavy shower of rain. 

" Oh, my dear Rex ! " said Miss Kate, " how could you do 
anything so ill bred ?" I gave her one of my most meaning 
looks, as I said, " If you treat me as a poor ill-bred dog, it is 

B 2 
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only consistent that my manners should be the same." Unfor- 
tunately she did not understand me. I do not think I behaved 
altogether well in the matter, as I certainly again lost my 
temper, and felt angry with my mistress, whereas it was perhaps 
only ignorance on her part, but I think it was a lesson to her 
not -to- trifle with my feelings any more. Miss Kate, after this, 
said good-bye to her friends, and we all three trotted off home. 

Tip and I ran on some distance ahead, and Tip then told 
me how frightened he felt when I jumped into the sea, and that 
he would not have done it for any number of humans, and 
parasols, or for the promise of any amount of bones. He was 
greatly relieved when he heard a great many of the humans 
clap me, and one of them said, " Oh ! that is nothing for him 
to do, — he is a splendid Retriever, and could stay ever so long 
in the water." Tip told me that he liked that human very much, 
for speaking so highly of me ; and he went up to the man, and 
jumped up on him, and said a great many pleasant things to him; 
but Tip was afraid, that as usual, they were not understood. 

We did not see much of Miss Kate on our way home. She 
walked slowly, and we ran quickly in front of her, and we 
thought, considering how she had behaved, she could not 
expect us to do more than occasionally to look back at her, 
and bark to her by way of encouragement. 

As we went in at the front gate one of the humans said, 
** Where is your mistress?" and another one was impertinent 
enough to imitate my mistress, and say, " Go fetch. Rex ! go 
fetch ! " " Thank you," I said, " I have had enough of that for 
to-day," and so Tip and I ran away into the garden, and lay 
down under the trees, and just as I was going off to sleep, I 
had the satisfaction of seeing Miss Kate go safely into the house. 



CHAPTER III^ 

THE dogs' holiday. 

When I tell you all the different things that happened to me in 
early life, I am not sure that I give them to you in the exact 
order in which they occurred, because I did not keep a diary, 
and I only write them down now as I recollect them, but I do 
not think that matters much. I do not understand much about 
time, and I think humans know still less. For instance, Tip heard 
one of the servants say that Miss Kate was twenty-eight years 
old, and that must be wrong somehow, for she is always called my 
young mistress, and yet she tells me I am getting an old dog, and 
I am not yet eleven. Judging by her sense, I should say she was 
my junior, but as I before remarked, I do not understand the 
matter, and I feel sure humans are often out in their reckoning. 
All I know is, that when first I went to live with Miss Kate, she 
said I was very young, and yet she looked then just as old as 
she does now, and during the few years we have lived together, 
I have grown into an " old dog," by her reckoning, and she 
remains still the "young mistress." Tip cannot explain it, 
though he is very sharp, and his last suggestion is not a bad 
one, that perhaps all creatures with^^r legs run through their 
lives quicker than humans who have only two. He may be 
right ; I cannot say ; and as life is very pleasant, it may be 
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advisable to prolong it a little by walking slowly for the rest ot 
my years. I must think of that 

After this little digression upon time, I must go back to my 
days at Ewell, and think what else I have to tell you of my life 
there. I thmk I have never mentioned that M iss Kate lived with 
her father and mother, but as they hardly ever took any notice 
of me, I didn't trouble myself about them. They used to speak 
a little to Tip, and when he had nothing better to do, he used to 
listen, and make himself agreeable, but he always felt sure they 
did not really value his services, and that they only* noticed 
him, because it pleased Miss Kate. 

There is no doubt that Tip and I thoroughly appreciated each 
other, and we also made the acquaintance of a very nice respec- 
table little dog called Jack, who lived in a house not far from us. 

He was a curious-looking little fellow, with long grey silky 
hair, like Miss Kate's muff, only her muff is black. I only hope 
I may never see a grey muff like that, or I shall feel very 
uneasy about poor Jack ! I have not now seen him for years, 
but in those days we met very often, and he was a pleasant 
companion, full of information. He lived with some humans, 
who were very fond of him, and took a great deal of pains with 
his appearance. He was constantly washed, and combed, and 
had to undergo a great trial in that way, but I do not think he 
minded it as much as I should have done, for Master Jack was 
decidedly rather vain of his looks, and when humans used to 
admire him and coax him, he used to look up at them in such 
a sentimental way, and didn't seem half the animal he was when 
talking sensibly to Tip and me ; but then neither Tip nor I care 
for sentiment, so perhaps, we are not good judges in that 
matter. Jack was called a Skye Terrier, and Tip said the 
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sentiment must come from Skye, for it had nothing to do with a 
first-class terrier like himself. When Jack and Tip and I were 
together, we were a very happy trio, there can be no doubt, 
and we combined beauty with sense. 

One day we met by appointment, and all of us raced off as 
hard as we could go, determined to have a day of thorough 
enjoyment all to ourselves, unencumbered by humans. We 
had all been ^^ on duty " for so long, and poor Jack had had so 
many lessons to learn as to begging, catching biscuits, and such 
like folly, that we settled we had earned a good holiday, and so 
we took it, without further discussion. 

How well I remember that day and the fun we had ! First 
we ran a race which / won, then I suggested a hurdle race, 
which I also won. Then Tip proposed running round a tree 
so many times, and this he won, and then I proposed going 
across a pond, but that race I had all to myself, for neither of 
the others would follow me. Poor Jack was beaten in every- 
thing, until he remembered his lessons, and suggested a begging 
match. In vaid did Tip and I try to sit upon our tails, for we 
rolled over and over, at each attempt, whilsl: Jack remained 
perfectly erect like a human, and we were obliged to allow our- 
selves beaten. It was only because it was our holiday, and we 
were in the humour for amusing ourselves, that I condescended 
to try such a silly thing, and I was alsp g}ad jthat Jack should 
win in something. 

After this we all tore off as hard as we could, chasing birds, 
and frightening them dreadfully by the noise we made. We 
did not catch any of them, as they are so very sharp about 
flying away. I do not think they give dogs a fair chance. 

After all this racing we began to feel very hungry, 
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wished we could go home and have our dinners, and come 
back again into the fields and woods, but we were all of us 
afraid of making the experiment, for fear we should be 
caught and kept at home for the remainder of the day. Tip 
suggested going into Dover, where he thought there were so 
many humans, somebody would take compassion upon us, and 
give us our dinners ; and as Tip generally gave sound advice, 
off we set When we arrived there we walked steadily down 
Bench Street, giving an occasional bark at any pleasant-looking 
humans we met, and Jack became sentimental again with his eyes. 

Jack was the first to succeed in his appeal (the first time 
I ever saw any good in sentiment !) for a nice little human 
began to pet him, saying, " Oh ! you beauty ! where do you live, 
you little darling ? I must give you something to eat ;" and she 
coaxed her mother to go into a shop and buy her some biscuits. 

Jack looked round at us, and said very triumphantly. " Any- 
how / have won this race." And so he had, for the little 
human gave him biscuit after biscuit, which Jack was greedy 
enough to eat without thinking of Tip and me. 

I stood this for some time, but at last I remonstrated, and 
the little girl's mother saw the justice of my remark, and said, 
" Effie, dear, you must not give all the biscuits to one ; there 
are two other dogs who are asking you to attend to them also." 
And at the same moment this very sensible human gave me 
a large bun all to myself, and a smaller one to Tip, Effie too 
gave us some biscuits, and so on the whole we did pretty well, 
though a dog of my size and position, requires animal food, 
and nothing comes up to a bone in my opinion. 

After sundry last caresses bestowed upon Jack by Miss Effie, 
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we resumed our way, determining to try the same plan a little 
longer, as it had been so succcessful, and our appetites were 
not yet satisfied. 

We walked all along Snargate Street, making the same 
appeal, and finally sat down in firont of a famous eating-house 
there, where we saw plenty of humans enjoying themselves. 

Vulgar dogs would have gone in and helped themselves to 
the biscuits and things we saw there, but we were all of us 
above stealing, and we remained quietly outside, hoping our 
principle would be appreciated 

We had not to wait long, for in a few minutes a human 
came out, and he called to another human still eating in the 
shop, and said, " I say. Jack, come here 3 just look at this." 

Our Jack, thinking there was but one in the world of that 
name, immediately stepped forward to know what the human 
wanted, and he got rather snubbed ; for the man said, " Oh ! 
you think ^^« are No. i, do you, with your fine silky coat, and 
your languishing sentimental eyes. No, my little fellow, you 
are not my sort of dog, so much as your two friends over 
there. Come here, old fellow, Crusoe, Nelson, or whatever 
you may be," he said, addressing me. 

I took no notice of his remarks, as I was nothing so low as 
a Crusoe, or a Nelson, and Tip barked back his opinion on 
the matter pretty fi*eely. 

Just then the human Jack appeared in the doorway, and I 
must say that as to appearance our Jack had the best of it 3 
but he seemed a very good-natured human, and he and his 
friend laughed very much at seeing us all sitting down together 
in firont of the eating-house. They said we looked like pauper* 
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come for out-door relief, and then they laughed again. We 
did not understand what they meant, but we supposed it was 
some good joke, and we forgave them for being so silly, as 
they brought us a lot of biscuits and buns, and they presented 
Tip and me with a mutton-pie each, which were really excellent 
I remember the taste now, and I often wonder why humans 
do not feed dogs upon mutton-pies, as well as bones. 

We very soon finished our meal, and really we felt very 
grateful to our unknown friends, and we tried to make them 
understand we wanted some water; but as they were dull 
of comprehension, we thought it better to go home, and look 
•out for a pond on our way. We barked our thanks, and as 
we no longer required to act the part of beggars, we tore off 
as hard as we could, and didn't stop until we came to a small 
pond on the roadside. When we had satisfied our thirst, we 
ran on home again as fast as we could, all of us feeling a little 
uncomfortable as to what our reception might be, but we 
agreed that we had had a most delightful and successful 
holiday, and that after a little more " Duty " we would treat 
ourselves to another. 

After this arrangement we sent Jack on home by himself, 
and Tip and I came back leisurely, as we thought it better we 
should not be seen together, for fear our future intimacy might 
be stopped. I went quietly into my kennel, and lay down 
as if I had been there all day, and Tip finding the front door 
open, and the drawing-room door too, and no one in the room, 
curled himself up comfortably on the rug in front of the fire, 
and soon was fast asleep, dreaming of racing, and begging, and 
mutton-pies. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALARMING NEWS. 

The next morning Tip came out early to see me, and we 
walked round the kitchen garden together, talking of the ad- 
ventures of the previous day, and congratulating each other 
that so little fuss had been made of our absence from home. 

Tip said that when Miss Kate came in and found him on 
the rug, she seemed pleased to see him, and yet she called 
him a naughty dog, and asked him where he had been all 
day, and for once he felt glad that she could not understand 
his language, so that he could give her a very truthful state- 
ment, and yet she would be none the wiser for it. " However," 
said Tip, " she fancied she understood me, for she said, * That 
was it, was it, poor old fellow? and you are very sorry, and 
will never do so again,' and then she fetched me some 
biscuits, and began to play with me. Now I had no objection 
to the biscuits, or the play, but I had a strong objection to her 
misrepresenting my words, and I had never said that I would 
not do the like again, for I fully intend to repeat the fun, 
whenever I get a chance, — don't you. Rex ? " 

"Yes; of course I do," I replied, "I consider it is good 
for my health to have occasional holidays, and I also consider 
it is good for Miss Kate not to be dependent on us. Well," 
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I said, " I escaped without any scolding at all. I heard the 
humans discussing as to where we had been all day, and one 
of them suggested that we must have been hunting, and that 
we should get caught in traps some day, and then there would 
be an end of us, upon which the cook, who is a superior kind 
of human, said, * Oh, poor things, I hope not,' and that re- 
minds me that if they have not been poaching, they must be 
hungry, and I must give poor old Rex some bones ; Miss Kate 
is sure to look after Tip/ She suited the action to the word, 
and brought me out a beautiful supper, and though I was not 
hungry, I could not do otherwise than eat it to oblige her, so 
you see * All is well that ends well,' and I think. Tip, that we 
are lucky dogs, and I hope poor Jack has fared as well." 

Tip said that he had not yet seen Jack, and perhaps on the 
whole it would be as well to avoid him for that day, and to 
give our attentions more to our young mistress, "But," he said, 
" I was very much struck with the sensible remark made by the 
cook about hunting ; why should not we have a day's hunting, 
the next time we take a holiday, and invite Jack to join us?" 

I told him that I had no objection whatever, though I was 
not very much of a sporting dog, but that perhaps it was from 
want of practice ; and so we settled that the first day when 
there was " a southerly wind and a cloudy sky," we would 
have a " hunting morning." 

Whilst we were busy making our arrangements. Miss Kate 
called us both, and said she would take us for a walk, as she 
was going to visit some friends. How seldom humans express 
themselves accurately I Strictly speaking we take her^ for a 
walk; if she takes us at all, she takes us for a run. 
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It was not at all an interesting road that we went, no fields, 
or woods, only a long dirty lane between high hedges. We 
walked, or rather ran by her side, occasionally barking to draw 
her attention to birds, or other things, but Miss Kate was not 
a person of much observation, and so she did not appear to take 
much notice of the only things worth seeing in that dull lane. 

At last we met about half a dozen little humans, who ran 
up to Miss Kate and really seemed delighted to see hen 
They told her that they were home for their holidays, and 
that they were so happy at having no lessons to do. Miss 
Kate asked them about their lessons, and they mentioned such 
a number of things they had had to learn, but that now they 
were at home they meant to enjoy themselves with their dogs 
and cats. 

" Oh ! what jolly dogs those are !" said one of the humans, a 
nice sensible boy ; " those are nice fellows, how happy you must 
be to have such nice companions when you are out walking ! " 
" Oh, yes," said Miss Kate, " they are very good dogs ; that 
one (pointing to me) is considered very handsome, and is 
going to the Exhibition of Dogs in London soon. I hope 
he will be * commended,' for I really think he is as handsome 
a retriever as you will see anywhere." " Isn't that dear little 
black fellow going too ? " said a little girl who was standing 
close by. "No," said Miss Kate, "he is hardly pretty 
enough, but he is a good little fellow, and very intelligent." 
" I like cats better than dogs," said another little human, who 
looked as if she were rather weak in her mind, and when I 
ventured to make a remark, she was so frightened, that she 
ran off home as fast as she could. The other little humans 
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laughed, and said they must go back with her, and as Miss 
Kate found that their mother, whom she wished to see, was not 
at home, she said she would not go any farther, and after 
wishing them good-bye, we all trotted back again to Ewell. 

What a state of mind I was in ! What could it all mean ? 
Had I heard correctly that I was to be sent away to an exhi- 
bition in London, where Miss Kate hoped I would be com- 
mended ! Nonsense I rubbish ! what is an exhibition ? What 
is London? What is being commended? I wished Miss 
Kate had been more explicit Why was I to be sent away ? 
and what could it possibly be for! I had done nothing 
wrong. " What can it mean, Tip ? " I said (as he joined me just 
at this minute) and I again went through all my exclamations, 
and all my indignant questions. Tip was calm, provokingly 
calm, and yet his calmness gave me a creepy feeling, as if he 
foresaw evil. " Tip," I said, " Tip, what is an exhibition ? " 
" I do not know," said Tip solemnly, " unless — " " Unless 
what ? " I said hurriedly, " unless, — unless what ? Quick ! 
quick ! Tip ! " " Well, unless it means — " " Well, well, unless 
it means — ?" "Unless— oh, my dear Rex, unless it means 
an exhibition of sausage-meat ! ! ! And you being so good and 
handsome, will make such a handsome exhibition ! But, oh ! 
my dear Rex, fly ! Do not let this be your end, even though 
your quality be so excellent that you may be * highly com- 
mended.' It may be a melancholy satisfaction to your friends, 
my dear Rex, but none to you ! none whatever ! so fly ! fly 1 
fly ! and leave your cruel mistress." 

Imagine my feelings, imagine my state of despair ! as the 
cruelty and injustice of the whole thing forced itself upon me ; 
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for I knew I had done no wrong, and I said as much to Tip, 
but his only reply was " Remember Dover/* 

Now you must allow that Tip was a poor comforter, and yet 
he seemed to feel for my situation keenly. 

The more I thought about it, the more miserable I felt, and 
I lay down in the road, and let Miss Kate walk on, and I 
looked at her coldly and reproachfully, and then I told Tip 
that he was my one friend in the world, and I implored him to 
help me to escape this dreadful doom. 

Tip seemed for a time lost in thought, and at last he said, 
" I think if you would give me two of those nice bones you hid 
away somewhere, I might be able to get you out of this scrape." 
" Two bones I " I said. " 7\uo bones for freedom ? my dear 
fellow, take them all ! Can you really and truly save me ? 
Oh, my dear Tip, you are the wisest, best dog in the world ! 
What else can I do for you besides bones ? " 

"One thing more," said Tip, "promise faithfully you will not 
be angry with me." 

" Angry, why ? " I said. 

" FromisCy^ said Tip. And I did promise, and gave him my 
paw. 

No wonder he made me promise this ; for, will you believe 
it ? this naughty little Tip had been deceiving me all the time, 
and instead of really pitying me, he had been enjoying the way 
in which he had taken me in, though when I laid down in the 
road and appealed to his friendship, he began to feel that he 
had gone rather far, and thought he would undeceive me ; but 
I bought my ease of mind at the expense of my nice little larder 
of bones. 
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Tip then told me that he knew all about the Exhibition, and 
that it was an exhibition or show of handsome dogs, and that 
it was a great honour to be sent to one. There had been an 
exhibition of dogs once where he was staying, and great was 
his mortihcation because he was not exhibited there, and when 
he heard Miss Kate say that afternoon, that he was not hand- 
some enough to go this time, but that I was to go, he felt 
jealous of me for the first time in his life. Afterwards, when 
he saw how angry I was at the proposal, and how ignorant I 
was about the whole thing, he determined to play me the trick 
which I have just described. I really felt inclined to be angry 
with him ; but I had given him my paw of honour, and so 1 
forgave him, and really fell extremely relieved, and did not 
grudge him the bones, — though in justice to Tip, I must tell 
you that he only took two. 



CHAPTER V. 

A RAT-HUNT. 

The next day I went out early on my own account for a run, 
for I felt as if I required it, and I thought I would rather not have 
Tip. I had not quite forgiven him for the dreadful fright he 
had given me the day before, which had quite spoilt my walk, 
and given me a bad night's rest All night long I was running 
away from Miss Kate, or from butchers' shops, and I was just 
going to be converted into sausage*meat, when I gave a dread- 
ful howl which woke me up, and I saw a human standing close 
by, who asked me what I was making such a noise about 

I shivered all over, thinking it was the butcher, but as he 
went on talking to another human about boots and shoes, I 
gradually remembered that boots and shoes were his partiailar 
fancy, and that I had seen him every morning amusing himself 
with them, and brushing them, and making them look smart and 
tidy. 

This was a great relief to me, and I at last came to the con- 
clusion that I must have been dreaming, and that I was in my 
kennel sound and well. I immediately got up, and determined, 
as I have said, to give Master Tip the slip, and go out for a run 
before breakfast. 

c 
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The morning was deliciously fine, and I ran some distance, 
until I came to a most tempting pond, and then I plunged in, and 
swam backwards and forwards several times until I felt myself 
thoroughly refireshed, and then I went home. On the road I 
met Jack, who told me that he was so petted when he came 
home from Dover, that he was longing to take another holiday 
in the hope of a like result It seems his little mistress had 
imagined that he had been caught in a trap, or run over, and 
had been very unhappy about him ; so when he returned she 
could not scold him, but covered him with kisses instead. 
Master Jack liked it very much, but it would not have suited 
me. Jack told me that he was going to the Exhibition of Dogs, 
and seemed rather surprised that I was going there too. I did 
not tell him about the sausages, for I was afraid he might think 
me silly, and enjoy Tip's mischief After this little friendly 
chat we separated, as it was breakfast-time, and we ran home 
to our respective houses. 

Tip was waiting for me at the garden gate as I returned, and 
he did not reproach me for going out without him. I think he 
felt that he had lowered himself in my good opinion, for he was 
very quiet, and much more respectful to me than he generally 
is, and finding I was not in the humour for conversation, he 
went indoors to his breakfast, and I went round to the stables 
for mine. 

I ought to have told you before this that Tip and I had each 
our own private larders, where we hid away our bones. I never 
thought of trying to discover Tip's, it would have been beneath 
me to do such a dishonourable thing, and. I equally supposed 
that Tip would respect mine, and not try and find out its 
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whereabouts ; but soon after Tip came, I am sorry to say I 
actually caught him in the very act of invading my larder. 
Perhaps I ought to have remembered that up to this time he 
had not been accustomed to move in the first circles, and 
that his education had been neglected ; but I was a younger 
dog then, and my spirit was up, and I gave Master Tip such a 
thorough thrashing as made him my friend for ever after, and 
he never interfered with the rights of property again. I should 
not have alluded to this, as I have long since forgiven him, if it 
were not for something that happened this morning that I 
returned from my lonely run. 

After Tip had finished his breakfast he came out to me, and 
he said he felt very sorry for his conduct the day before, and 
that he really loved me very much^far more than any other 
dog. 

I thought I ought to be a little severe, and so I said, " Prove 
it, sir ! you didn't act a friendly part yesterday. I like deeds 
not words, so prove it if you can." 

Tip looked very sad, and very 'depressed He walked, — 
yes actually walked^ — slowly and solemnly up and down the 
garden walk, and I felt as if I had been too hard upon him. 

At last he brightened up, and said, "Yes, Rex 1 1 a//V7 prove 
it : come along with me.*' 

I ran after him for some little distance, until we got into a 
wood at the bottom of the gardea 1 could not think what he 
was going to do, when he suddenly stopped short, and said, 
" Rex, I am doing for you what I have never done for any other 
mortal dog. Scratch I and you and I will go partners." 

I felt bound to obey Tip, and, after a few vigorous scratches, 

c 2 
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I was introduced to — ^what do you think ? — to poor Tip's secret 
larder^ of which he had thus magnanimously given me the 
key, and of which he had made me a partner ! 

"Yes! Tip," I said, "you have proved your friendship, — 
and I will prove mine, by not availing myself of your generous 
offer ; " — so again we gave each other the paw of friendship, and 
I never afterwards bore him any ill-will about the sausages. 

We spent a very happy, quiet morning together, and in the 
afternoon we took a long run with Miss Kate. 

She went to a farmhouse to get some butter, and whilst she 
was talking to one of the humans. Tip and I had great fun. I 
swam across the pond to drive away some ducks that had no 
business there, and as fast as they came out of the water, Tip 
drove them in again. This was a mistake on Tip's part, 
because they got frightened, and made such a noise that we 
were obliged to come away from the pond, for fear we should 
be turned away, and perhaps beaten. The pond was too near 
the house for comfort 

Just as we were returning quietly to Miss Kate, some humans 
caught sight of us, and said, " Ah ! there are some dogs, that is 
what we want;" and they asked our young mistress whether we 
might go with them to a stack close by, and help them catch 
some rats. 

Miss Kate sdd, "Certainly;" but as certainly I should not 
have gone, for the mere asking ; but the idea of a rat-hunt was 
df lightful, and so Tip and I ran off in the greatest glee. 

When we got to the stack there were plenty of humans, who 
of course did nothing, though they professed to be very busy ; 
then there were several creatures called ferrets, ugly, little white 
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things, but they seemed to have some knowledge of their work ; 
and then there was an ugly-looking dog called a CoUey, who 
spoke Scotch, and did not seem to be of much use. 

Tip and I would have felt it our duty to fight him, and settle 
the question of precedence, but we knew that we must settle 
the rat question first, and so we set to work with a will I 
think I may say that the only two real workers, who thoroughly 
understood their business were Tip and myself. 

The humans were dreadfully in the way, with their sticks, 
and their guns, and their blundering ; but, notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, we killed thirteen rats. I directed the attack and 
Tip killed. The CoUey nearly killed a fourteenth rat, having 
learnt the art from us; but Tip finished it off. This made 
Mr. CoUey very angry, and he immediately began to fight Tip. 
The humans ought not to have allowed it, as Tip had done so 
much for them ; but they seemed to enjoy the fight, and poor 
Tip would have got the worst of it, if I had not come to the 
rescue. 

We made such a noise fighting that it attracted Miss Kate's 
attention, and when the humans saw her coming down to the 
stack they separated us, which we thought very unfair, as the 
battle was not at all decided, and so none of us were satisfied 

We all three went away grumbling, and agreed that we would 
meet again soon, and settle our differences without the inter- 
ference of humans. 

I thought better of CoUey after this, for he certainly knew 
how to fight, and I daresay he had a higher opinion of us. We 
hoped so. 

As we walked home Tip and I remarked how different humans 
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and dogs are in the matter of fighting, and I agreed with him in 
thinking our plan by far the most sensible. 

When two dogs meet for the first time, they walk up to each 
other to see what they are made of, and which is the better 
dog of the two, so that each may know his position when they 
again meet in society. Generally the only way of deter- 
mining this is by fighting, and when the batde is over, they 
are nearly always good friends for ever after. Now humans 
seem just to reverse it Two of them meet as strangers ; they 
talk and laugh, and are very amiable to each other, and perhaps 
they do not like each other at all, and very often the better 
they know each other, the more they quarrel and fight Cer- 
tainly I give it as my opinion, that a dog's way is the best It 
is much better to settle your differences once and for all, and to 
love and respect your friends more and more the longer you 
know them. 

Tip says I am a very reflecting dog, and that my opinions 
are worth knowing, and I think Tip is not often wrong in his 
judgment 




CHAPTER VI. 

TO THE RESCUE. 

A LITTLE while after this, I do not know exactly when, poor 
Tip was in disgrace, and Miss Kate punished him by not 
allowing him to accompany her and me into Dover that day. 

It seems that Tip had been shut up in the drawing-room the 
previous night by mistake, and as he was always accustomed to 
sleep in a nice basket in the kitchen, he didn't approve of the 
arrangement, and as soon as he discovered the mistake, he 
represented the fact to the household, but they were either too 
fast asleep or too lazy to listen to his entreaties, for they did not 
trouble themselves to let him out. 

After this Tip thought he would not ask them any more, but 
he would try what his own ingenuity and energy could do 
towards opening the door, so he retreated several paces, and 
then ran against the door with all his strength in the hope he 
might burst it open. His perseverance equalled his energy, and 
he regularly laid siege to the door, but it did not yield one inch. 
Then, by way of trying another plan of attack, he scratched 
hard at it for at least ten minutes, but thinking this still less 
successful, he returned again to his battering-ram style, remon- 
strating occasionally with the door in loud tones, until to his 
great delight it flew open, and what did he see ? 

Miss Kate stood there all in white, with a candle in one 
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hand, and a small stick in the other, and looking, Tip said, as 
he had never seen her look before. She whipped him pretty 
sharply, but her words were sharper still, as she accused him of 
disturbing the whole household, and also spoiling her newly- 
painted white and gold door. Tip had no idea he had done 
any mischief, and he meekly told her so, and if he had not felt 
very frightened, he would have added that it was the humans who 
had really deserved the whipping, for locking him up in a wrong 
room. Miss Kate understood none of his remarks, but she quickly 
bundled him into the kitchen, and then went ofif again to bed. 

Next morning she again spoke very severely to Tip, and she 
told him he should not go out with her, but that she and I 
would enjoy ourselves in Dover without him, so now you 
understand why poor Tip was in disgrace that morning when she 
and I started out for our walk. 

I missed Tip very much. Miss Kate is all very well, but 
she is nothing like the companion to me that Tip is, and so I 
felt very dull all the way into Dover. 

We were fond of going into Dover ; there was plenty to see 
and do there, and we had by this time got quite accustomed to 
steamboats and other boats, though we did not see much use in 
them. We never cared for the walk on the pier, which Miss 
Kate liked so much, and after all it was perhaps the walk to 
and from Dover that we liked best of all, as there were such 
beautiful green fields and woods, and plenty of water, and birds, 
and all sorts of amusing things. 

In Dover we used to meet other dogs, and both Tip and I 
liked society when it was good, so, as I have said, we liked 
going there very much. 
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The morning that Miss Kate and I went there without Tip, 
she behaved in a most extraordinary way, and Tip would hardly 
believe me when I told him about it afterwards. 

We trotted all down the esplanade together as usual, and met 
a number of humans, and then Miss Kate took it into her head 
to go on to the beach near the sea. Why humans cannot rest 
satisfied with nice smooth roads I cannot imagine, but they all 
seem to like this horrid rough beach, and what is worse, they 
expect dogs to like it too. 

Well, this particular day Miss Kate told me to lie down quietly 
on the beach, whilst she went into a little tiny house there, with 
another fiiend. I did not like the look of the house, for it did 
not look suitable for a human moving in good society, and it 
seemed very like a gipsy's travelling van, such as Tip and I 
always object to, and against which we always loudly protest 
What could Miss Kate mean by going in there? Perhaps 
some one was ill, and in her kindness she had gone to visit some 
poor person. 

Well, I could not settle the question, so I remained quietly 
meditating about it, and I talked a little to some of the little 
humans who were near me. They were very pleasant little 
humans, and when they asked me to run into the sea after a 
stick, I forgot my promise to Miss Kate about remaining quiet, 
and dashed into the water as often as the little humans liked, 
and they were sensible enough to give me some biscuits in return 
for my services. 

All at once I thought I heard Miss Kate's voice, and look- 
ing round for her in all directions, I saw her, — ^yes, I felt sure 
it was she, — in the water, actually in the water, with some other 
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humans ! What has happened, I thought ; here have I been 
amusing myself with these little humans, and my poor young 
mistress will be drowned ! 

I did not know how she had met with this accident, but I 
had never seen her in the water before, and I felt sure she 
could not swim, and so I suddenly dashed into the sea, 
determined to save her. I thought she would have been 
pleased to see me coming to her rescue, but I now b^an to 
think she was bent on suicide, for she kept calling out to me 
to go back, and to go on shore. 

Not a bit of it ! I thought ; I am your guard, and I 
know my duty ; and I swam up to her and tugged away hard 
at her dress, to try and pull her on shore ; but at this moment 
a silly old human actually had the impertinence to order me 
out of the water, and another human tried to take me by the 
collar and lead me out. 

I found there were a number of humans in the water, in the 
same predicament, and I felt there must have been some 
terrible shipwreck or accident, to cast so many into the sea, 
and as Miss Kate would not be saved, I tried to rescue the 
others, but all to no purpose, these silly humans seemed to 
prefer being left to their fate, and as they were all treating me 
very rudely, and some even beating me, I returned sadly to 
the shore. 

Notwithstanding their conduct, I would have saved them 
all ! and just as I reached the shore, I turned round to see if 
any of them had relented, and very few were then to be seen ! 
all gone ! even my young mistress ! 

As a dog of feeling, you may imagine my sensations ! — I 
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hardly knew what to do or think, and so I lay down on the 
beach, wishing more than ever that Tip were with me to give 
me his advice. 

(i.) How could I go home alone and tell the old people 
the sad fate of Miss Kate ? 

(2.) Would they understand me if I did ? 

(3.) Should I go home at all ? 

This third question I thought the best, and I decided I 
would not go ho'me at all I therefore remained on the beach, 
thinking some one might perhaps explain to me the cause of this 
terrible accident, by which so many humans had been drowned. 

Notwithstanding my sadness, I could not help seeing what 
was going on around me, and one thing struck me as very 
strange, and which I had not noticed before — that the little 
house into which Miss Kate had gone, and other little houses 
just like it, were all in the water too. What could it mean? 
Had they had anything to do with the accident ? 

Just then a horse, with a human at the top of him, went 
into the sea. What could that be for ? * Did the man go for 
the sake of the horse ? or the horse for the sake of the man ? 
Why did both go ? Surely it was a waste of power. Then, 
again, what had they gone for ? Humans are strange creatures ! 
and they often puzzle dogs very much— even clever dogs, like 
' myself. 

After waiting a few minutes I saw this horse and man had a 
purpose in going into the water, for they fastened themselves 
on to one of these little gipsy vans, and pulled it out of the 
water ; and having got one of them out, they went after another, 
so evidently these little vans had got into the water by mistake. 
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My head was sadly weary with all the puzzling things I had 
seen that day, and I was feeling very depressed and lonely, 
when suddenly — could I believe my eyes? — ^the door of 
one of the little gipsy vans opened, and there stood — there 
actually stood alive and well — not drowned— noX. even 'wet — 
my dear young mistress 1 

" Rex ! you naughty old fellow 1 " she said. " Rex ! good 
dog I yes 1 good dog for waiting so patiendy ! but Rex mustn't 
come into the water next time when his mistress is bathing. 
No, no, poor old fellow, you didn't know that, did you ? " 

I was so overjoyed at seeing her alive, that I never thought 
anything about the inconsistency of calling me a naughty dog, 
and a good dog, all in the same minute; and I never re- 
proached her for her conduct to me in the water. I hardly 
knew whether I stood on my head or my heels, all I did know 
was that Miss Kate was alive and well, and I was relieved 
from the painful necessity of telling her friends that she had 
been drowned. She never explained to me what she meant 
by " bathing," but Tip and I settled afterwards it must be a 
kind of process by which humans try to make themselves like 
Retrievers. Anyhow, my firm conviction is, she was very 
nearly drowned that day ; in fact, she would have been, if I 
had not called attention to her critical position, and then of 
course the humans liked to have the honour and glory of saving 
her all to themselves. They would not allow me to do it ; 
and my belief is that the people to whom she had been kind 
in the little gipsy van took their little travelling cart into the 
sea, and saved her. Tip and I are still, however, puzzled as to 
how she came out so dry. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INGRATITUDE ! 

The next day Tip came out to tell me that he was no longer 
in disgrace, — that he and Miss Kate had made it up, and that 
he thought we might as well go and pay Jack a visit, or CoUey, 
for Miss Kate had got some friends with her, and they were 
all so busy at the piano he was sure that they would never 
think about dogs ; " in fact," added Tip, " if they had had any 
consideration for me, they would not have made the noise 
they did, for it was really dreadful when they all sang together, 
and I could do nothing hot howL" 

Neither Tip nor I care for what humans call music ; there 
are many other ways of making a noise which are far more 
interesting to our thinking, and have more meaning. Humans 
only make a noise, but a lot of hounds in full cry, they make 
music, if you like, and at the same time there is sense in what 
they are saying. 

It is no use, however, troubling myself about these things, — I 
can only express an opinion, — ^and on the occasion I mention. 
Tip expressed his ; and then left the room and came out to me. 

We settled that, as our services were not required that day, 
we would stroll out to the farm, and call on Colley, and 
settle our differences with him, for as the foolish humans ha'^ 
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interfered with us the day of the rat-hunt, matters had been 
left in a very undecided, uncomfortable way with us, and we 
felt sure he would wish the question of superiority settled just 
as much as we did. 

As we drew near the farm, we saw a quantity of sheep 
moving from one field into another, and there was CoUey as 
busy as possible, running first one way and then another, 
giving his orders to the sheep; and it was surprising to see 
how well they understood him, and obeyed him; even the 
human, whom they called a shepherd, seemed to understand 
him, and yet he only spoke as Tip and I do, but with a strong 
Scotch accent We came to the conclusion that either Colley 
was very clever, or that the shepherd was an unusually in- 
telligent human, or else (but it hardly seemed loyal to say so,) 
that Miss Kate was very dull. Colley saw us coming, and 
made us a sign to be quiet, and not disturb his sheep, and as 
he ran past us he told us that he was " on duty " then, as we 
could see, but that in a few minutes he would join us, and then 
we could have a battle-royal. 

As he made this remark I thought Tip looked a little un- 
easy, and he turned round and asked me which of us Colley 
was going to attack, " for," said he, " / have no ill-feeling 
towards Colley; in fact I think very highly of him, and so 
I suppose it is you and he who are to have this battle-royal ? " 

Now this I thought cowardly and mean of Tip, for certainly 
the battle at the stack had been between Colley and him ; but 
I immediately told him, that if those were his sentiments, I 
would certainly fight Colley, for I should be ashamed that an 
English dog should be beaten by a Scotch one. Just at this 
moment Colley returned, looking very brave and valiant, and 
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he went straight up to his former enemy, Master Tip, and told 
him to show fight Tip had gained courage by my remark 
about England versus Scotland, and he immediately set to, in 
a most " plucky " way \ but after a litde while it was pretty 
evident to me that Tip was very tired, and that CoUey was 
not really fighting at all, so" I asked them what they were 
about, and CoUey very good-naturedly said, " Oh, we may as 
well stop ; it is a drawn battle \ England and Scotland must 
always be fiiends." 

Now this was very noble of CoUey, for he certainly had 
much the best of it ; and so CoUey became one of our best 
friends for ever after. Tip was, as I have said, very tired, so 
we said good-bye to CoUey, and imitated Miss Kate by walk- 
ing leisurely home ; but on our way we called on Jack, and 
settled that in a few days we would take another holiday, and 
go out hunting as he had proposed 

Tip and I then went on home and laid down under the 
trees on the lawn, and made ourselves thoroughly comfortable. 

Tip then told me how every night he accompanied the 
famUy into the dining-room, and whilst Miss Kate and the rest 
of the party were having their dinner, he laid down under the 
table and was supposed to go fast asleep, but he said he 
always kept one ear open, and whenever the humans said 
anything very amusing, or interesting, he opened both. 

He told me that the evening before there had been a long 
conversation about dogs, and it was surprising the ignorance 
displayed on the subject by the different humans ; " in fact," 
said Tip, "one human spoke so foolishly about us, that I 
walked very quietly along imder the table, until I singled out 
his toes from among the rest, and then I sat down quietly 
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beside them, and quite made up my mind to give them a good 
nip if he transgressed again, but fortunately for him the subject 
was changed to one that suited his intellect better." 

I asked Tip whether Miss Kate had in any way alluded to 
her escape from drowning? but he said no, she had said 
nothing about it, but he thought she had rather a washed-out 
look that night, and she allowed that she was very tired with 
her walk into Dover. 

" Walk into Dover !" I said ; " she was tired with trying to 
keep her head above water; she ought to be very grateful for 
being rescued from a watery grave, but I do not suppose she 
is ; in &ct I know she is not, or she would have come to see 
me the first thing this morning, and would have thanked me 
for what I have done, and would have brought me something 
extra good for my breakfast : but alas ! humans are not like dogs. 
Now I do not wish to be hard on Miss Kate, but I do not 
at all think she would have jumped into the water for me^ if 
J had been drowning, and yet if she had done so, I should 
have felt as if I could never leave off barking my gratitude, 
and licking her hands." 

Just at this minute our conversation was stopped by the 
arrival on the lawn of Miss Kate and her friends, and they 
called us up to them, and asked our names, and admired us, 
and wanted to know what tricks we could do. 

Miss Kate had never taught us any tricks ; she was quite 
right there, tricks are vulgar, and had she attempted it, she 
would have found me a very bad pupiL Miss Kate said I 
could fetch and carry beautifully, and was a good water- 
dog ; ah ! she had good reason for saying that, but even then 
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she did not acknowledge the service I had done her. I went 
out for a short walk with the humans, but Tip remained at 
home, as he was tired. 

Our walk was a very stupid one, for the humans, as usual, 
talked of nothing interesting, except that Miss Kate spoke a 
great deal about a certain " Harry," and it made me uneasy, 
for I was afraid she was going to have a third dog, and I 
didn't care about that. Tip and I get on famously together; 
but then two are company, and three are not, and I felt that 
both Tip and I ought to resist the arrival of number three. 

" Now," said Miss Kate, " you will have an. opportunity of 
seeing Rex's cleverness, for I have dropped my blue shawl 
somewhere, and I shall send him to look for it I think I left 
it on the bank where we were picking primroses, but anyhow 
he must find it;" so, showing me a shawl not a bit like the one 
she had lost, she said to me, " Rex ! shawl — go fetch !" 

I knew perfectly what she wanted without her showing me 
that ugly green thing, as of course I had heard all about 
the primrose bank ; and so, as I was in the humour to be 
pleasant, and found their conversation very dull, I dashed 
away as hard as I could after the shawl. 

It was a long way back, but I did not mind that, and I 
very soon found it on the bank, just as it had been left ; but 
what an awkward thing it was to carry ! I tried it in all sorts 
of ways, but it would get all round my legs ; and really at one 
time I got so wrapped up in it, I was afraid I was turning into 
a human, and in my alarm I gave several vigorous bounds and 
got free ; but it made a very queer noise, and, when I looked 
at it, it was twice as long as it had been before ! The only 
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plan, I found, was to lay it down its full length in the road, 
and then take the front end of it in my mouth, and run 
straight ahead with it It was so long I was obliged to keep 
straight in the middle of the road with it, though of necessity 
this obliged me to drag it through several large puddles, and it 
was altogether a very difficult business, and I was very glad 
when I saw Miss Kate and her friends coming to meet me. 
"Why, what has he got?" I heard her say as I came up. 
"Oh, Rex, you very naughty dog, you have torn my best 
shawl all to pieces, and made it so dirty 1 Oh, you naughty, 
naughty dog ! " At this moment I saw some of the humans 
laughing; but Miss Kate didn't see them, and looked very 
grave. "Why, what can he have done?" she said; "he has 
torn it into long shreds, and it is double the length it was 
before, and it is quite a grey colour now, instead of blue. Oh, 
you naughty dog ! I will never show off your cleverness again. 
Go home, naughty Rex — go home !" 

It is perhaps needless to say that I did go home ; and I felt 
very much aggrieved. I had done what she bid me — ^found 
what she told me — carried it with the greatest inconvenience to 
myself — and, as far as I could make out, I had brought her 
home twice as much shawl as she expected, and of a new 
colour; so what had she to complain of? Truly nothing; whereas 
I had a right to complain of a second glaring case of ingratitude. 

I ran home and told Tip, and he and I settled that 
" humans will be humans," and that we must put up with their 
little foibles, but that it would not do to be too good-natured, 
and that the next time Miss Kate lost anything she might " go 
fetch " it herself. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

IN A FIX. 

A FEW days after this Jack called on us, and reminded us of 
our promise to take a holiday. He said he was sure it must 
be " a southerly wind and a cloudy sky/* and, if not, it ought to 
be, for it was evidently a good hunting morning. 

Tip ran indoors to see if Miss Kate were likely to want us, 
and came back saying he was sure we might go, for Miss Kate 
was lying down, and he heard the old lady say she was not 
well, and so it was not very probable she would go out that 
day. One of the humans said her mistress had got the tooth- 
ache, and I felt very sorry for her when I heard this, for I had 
the toothache once very badly myself, and no one pitied me. 
I believe / whimd a great deal, and so I was not surprised to 
hear that Miss Kate had done the same. 

Jack, Tip, and I immediately started for a day's pleasure, 
and on our way we called for CoUey, whose real name was Bob, 
and so I shall henceforth call him. It gave me a very peculiar 
sensation, from the top of my head to the tip of my tail, when 
I first heard his name, for it reminded me of dear brother Bob; 
and then I thought of my sister Nettle, and I wondered why 
I was never allowed to see any of my relations. 

Humans go to see their brothers and sisters, and it seemed 
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to me very inconsiderate of them never to allow me to go and 
see mine. However, it was no good worrying myself then, 
when we had come out for a da/s pleasure, so I dismissed 
the subject from my thoughts; but I often used to wonder and 
dream about my brother Bob when I was alone in my kenneL 

Colley (or rather Bob) told us that he should like to go with 
us when his work was done, but that he must first attend to his 
sheep, and then he would join us if he could. He had a great 
idea of " duty," this Master Bob, and I think he was perhaps 
right ; but it was inconvenient on this occasion, as we were not 
inclined to wait, so we told him to follow us, and then we 
scampered off in high glee to a neighbouring wood. 

Certainly I had no idea that we should have such fiin as we 
had, and I felt that we had wasted a great many precious days 
in not having gone there sooner. 

The wood was full of rabbit-holes and rabbits, and we chased 
them in and out in all directions, and were in the midst of our 
enjoyment when suddenly there was a report of a gun, and we 
all three of us became so quiet, I was afraid the other two were 
shot. I knew I was all right, but I was quite afraid to move, 
and I remained very quiet in the long grass, peeping, as well as 
I could, through the bushes, to see if I could discover the 
enemy that was shooting, or see either Jack or Tip, but I could 
find out nothing. After a few minutes I heard another shot, 
and then there were several voices, and a human said, " I do 
not think this so good a wood as Hildown is; let us go there." 
" Very well," said another human, " so we will ; but let me first 
pick up this little fellow I shot." And then I looked and saw 
them going across a field away from our wood as fast as they 
could. 
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This was a relief ! I immediately crept out very cautiously ; 
and when the humans were pretty well out of sight, I called for 
Jack and Tip. 

Master Tip very soon appeared, only too delighted to see me 
again, for he was afraid I might have been shot, and we both 
of us agreed that we had had a most lucky escape, and must 
now hunt up Master Jack. 

" Jack ! Jack I Jack !" we called in all directions, but no Jack 
was to be seen, and we began to be seriously uneasy about 
him ; when all of a sudden Bob appeared on the scene, and he 
promised to help us in the search. He said he had only just 
finished his work, and that he came away as soon as he possibly 
could, as he wanted to warn us that there were spring traps all 
through this wood, and if we were either of us to get caught in 
one, we should certainly not escape under a broken leg. 

Both Tip and I felt grateful to him for the information, and 
detennined to look well about us for the future ; at the same 
time we were agreed in thinking spring traps a mean invention, 
and quite unworthy of humans. 

All this time we were looking for Jack, and as time went on 
and we saw no traces of him, I began to feel very unhappy» 
especially as I remembered one of the humans talking about 
picking up a little fellow he had just shot. 

Now this little fellow might have been Jack; he was not very 
unlike a rabbit, and some humans are so dull they would not 
know the difference. What was to be done ? 

We were walking mournfully through the wood, calling for 
Jack, and at the same time looking out sharp about traps, 
when suddenly we heard his well-known voice begging us to 
come and help him. 
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" He is in a trap," said Bob ; " hell have a broken leg ! " 
" He is shot," said Tip, " and will die ! " " or he is smothering 
down a rabbit-hole, and we shall never get him out" 

These were encouraging speeches, you will allow, and I 
felt very unhappy about him, and pushed on in the direction of 
his voice, at the same time having a very imeasy feeling regard- 
ing my own legs and traps. 

Presently Jack's voice sounded much louder and more 
cheerful, and I felt sure (ist) he was not in a trap, (2dly) he 
was not dead, and (sdly) he was not smothered in a rabbit- 
hole \ and when we came close up to him, there he was, poor 
little fellow, all alive and well, but so hopelessly entangled in 
brambles and bushes that he could not extricate himself; and 
the more he twisted and turned about, the worse he got. 

Bob said, " This all comes from having such long silky hair; and 
fashionable dogs of this sort always get into difficulties ;" and he 
advised Jack for the future either to go in for short hair, or to 
avoid woods. Bob said he found his own tail sometimes rather 
inconvenient in that way, as the hair would often catch ; but it 
was easier to release your tail than your whole body. Jack said 
all these remarks were very useful, but they did not get him out 
of the scrape, and that he thought it would be more practical if 
we went in for " deeds and not words," and would pull the 
brambles off him. 

This was very sensible of Jack, and we immediately set to 
work ; but it was easier said than done. 

Bob took hold of one bramble, and I of another, and Tip 
of another, and then we tried to run away with them ; and 
between us we nearly pulled poor Jack to pieces, so that he 
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lYhined dreadfully. We begged him to be quiet, or the humans 
would return and shoot us ; but he said he would as soon be 
shot as have all his skin torn off, and he thought us very 
cnieL 

Now we none of us wished to be cruel ; but we could not 
tell how to help him, and so we each agreed to try in turn. I 
began ; but I am sorry to say I was very unsuccessful, and the 
bushes were so thick about me, I could not turn round as I 
wished. Tip pulled a little bramble off from Jack's face, which 
was a great relief to him, but neither he nor Bob could do any- 
thing further, and we all sat down, exhausted and dispirited at 
our attempts. 

At last, after trying all sorts of plans, and suggesting all sorts 
of things, none of which succeeded, Bob said the only thing he 
could propose was that he should go and fetch his master, 
the shepherd, and see what he could do. 

" A human ? " said Tip. " Why, he will never understand 
you ! And if he does come, he will not know what to do." 

" Yes, he will," said Jack, " he'll beat us all round \ anyhow, I 
would rather be released and beaten than lie here for the rest 
of my days and starve to death." 

" It is quite worth trying," I said, and so that settled the 
matter ; and off started Bob on his labour of love, and we 
remained behind with Jack to comfort hinu 

We thought Bob was never coming back, the time seemed so 
long since he had left us, and Jack quite thought we were 
deserted, when all at once we heard Bob's well-known voice, 
and he came bounding through the wood, and the shepherd 
walking leisurely after him. 
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" Here he is ! " said Bob. " I believe he thought me mad 
when I went to him, or else he thinks it is a stray sheep ; 
but I pulled away at his coat until he understood he was to 
follow me, and here he is, the dear old master/' said Bob, looking 
round proudly at the shepherd, who had just come up. 

" So ho, young squires ! " he said, " so ho ! This is what 
you wanted me for. Master Bob? You and your friends 
here have been hunting, and got into difficulties ? Let us sec 
what is the matter. Broken legs ? No? What is it? Oh ! I 
see ; it is you, Master Silky, that have got caught in the bramble^ 
luckily for you, and not in a trap ! Well, you are a naughty 
little fellow ; but, being a friend of Bob's, I suppose I must 
release you." 

Bob looked at us, and then at his master admiringly, as he 
took out his knife and began to cut away the brambles one by 
one until Master Jack was quite free ; then he smoothed his coat ) 

for him, put him out on the path, and told him to run home j 

like a good doggie. 

Poor Jack! his sentimental eyes thanked the good human 
over and over again, and Tip and I loaded him with praises, 
whilst Bob jumped up upon him, and licked his hand over and 
over again, and then he turned round to us and said, " Isn't he 
something like a human ? " 

Tip and I had never seen such an one before ! and whilst 
Bob ran home with his master, we went home with Jack, and 
we all agreed that Bob and the shepherd were like brothers 
together, and that they were regular heroes. 

Well ! it had not been a successful hunting day 3 but we had 
learnt that day to have a much higher opinion of humans. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE EXHIBITION. 

How well I remember the next day ! All the humans were up 
and about very early, and seemed very busy, or at all events 
thought they were ; and as one of them passed by me he said, 
" Well, Master Rex, are you ready for your journey ? " 

"Journey? what journey?" thought 1 3 but I did not ask 
him, for I knew I should get an uncivil answer, and so I 
waited patiently, feeling sure that Tip would soon be out, and 
that he would tell me what was going on. 

I had not long to wait, for Master Tip soon came running 
out of the house, and he told me I was to get ready as fast as 
I could, for Miss Kate was dressed for travelling, and that we 
were going up to London for the exhibition. Tip said he 
supposed I had some preparations to make, for Miss Kate had 
just said she hoped Rex was quite ready. 

This remark of Tip's puzzled me very much, for I did not 
know what preparations to make, and he could not enlighten 
me; and we were very busy discussing the matter when a 
human came up to me, and began tying a piece of cord on to 
my collar. I resisted this at first, but as Tip thought it 
might have something to do with the exhibition, I yielded ; but 
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Miss Kate came out at this minute, and said the'cord would 
not be wanted until we got to London, so I was released again, 
and felt much more happy. Miss Kate then got into a 
carriage with another human, and I ran after them until we 
got to a railway station. Poor Tip was not allowed to accom- 
pany us, and I felt very sorry to say good-bye to him, and told 
him that I did not feel quite comfortable about the exhibition, 
and should be only too glad to see him again. At the station I 
was greatly pleased at meeting Jack, and I found that our young 
mistresses had arranged that we were to travel up together 
for company, and that they were going to do the same. 

Some humans very soon put us into a little dark sort of 
stable place, and if it had not been for Jack's society I should ' 
have felt very dull and lonely, and perhaps a little frightened, 
for I had never travelled this kind of way before, and I did not 
like the plan at all. Jack was " a travelled dog," and had often 
taken journeys with humans before in this style, and he ex- 
plained everything to me ; but, notwithstanding all he said, I 
thought it a very dull and yet a very noisy way of travelling — 
all well enough for humans, but not at all fit for dogs. 

On our way up to London, Jack told me how annoyed his 
young mistress had been with him for having been in the 
bushes the day before, and how he tried to explain to her that 
it had been his misfortune, not his fault. She had spent a 
great deal of time in combing and brushing him, but she told 
him that he had spoilt his coat very much, and would probably 
not get a prize. This made poor Jack rather low all the way 
to London, but I told him that I thought he looked very- 
handsome, and so I really did. I used not to admire Jack at 
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all, but by this time I had quite changed my opinion as to his 
appearance, and I suppose it was partly because I was so fond 
of him. One always thinks one's friends good-looking. 

It was a long journey to London, but at last we reached it, 
and then Miss Kate had the cord put into my collar again, 
and I had to follow a human whom I did not care a bit for, 
and Jack was carried by his young mistress. 

What a place it was for humans ! — I never saw such a 
number ! I supposed there was an exhibition of them going 
on too, but Jack told me afterwards that there was nothing of 
the kind, but that London was always full of them, and what 
they were all doing there he never could make out 

Well, after walking a few steps, I actually had to get inside a 
little carriage with Miss Kate. She laughed very much, but I 
did not like it at all ; and I thought, if these were London 
manners, the sooner we left London the better. 

Jack and his mistress and some more humans were in 
another little carriage, and then we went on in this very un- 
comfortable manner, Miss Kate all the time laughing with 
another human, and patting me, and telling me to be quiet. 

Now I had no intention of being quiet — I felt I was in a 
false position altogether, and that if this were the exhibition, it 
was an exhibition I was ashamed of; so I made a great noise, 
and insisted on getting out, but I am sorry to say remonstrance 
was useless, and I had to submit as well as I could. 

After a long drive we came to a place where we got out, and 
I saw Jack again, and a great many more dogs, and a human I 
didn't know had the impertinence to take possession of me, 
and I saw my mistress no more that day. 
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I felt very angry, and I wanted to fight all the dogs I saw ; but 
this new hiunan was very strict, and we were all put in different 
places, and tied up so that we could not touch each other. 
The humans gave us plenty to eat, and then shut us up. I was 
tired and soon went to sleep, though frequently during the 
night I heard other dogs challenging me, and then I answered 
them back agaia 1 did not hear or see anything of Jack. 

Early next morning these new humans seemed to be in a 
great bustle ; and when they came to fetch me and some other 
dogs, I then saw for the first time what a number of other dogs 
there were. We were all put into different sorts of square 
boxes and places, with not much room to turn round in, and I 
wondered what it all meant, and wished I could meet Jack, and 
ask for an explanation, but he was nowhere visible. I had 
a very good breakfast, and felt, on the whole, more amiable 
than the day before, especially as several humans had stopped 
to look at me, and admired me very much. 

The dogs all round about me were of the same kind as my- 
self, only not all the same colour. After a time we became 
friendly, and talked together about our different homes, and 
about London, which we all of us agreed in thinking a most 
uninteresting place. Presently we noticed that there was some- 
thing unusual going on amongst a certain set of humans, and a 
quiet-looking retriever that had been to an exhibition before, 
told us to be on our best behaviour, as they were the judges 
coming round. 

Jack had explained to me in the train about the judges, and 
so, when they came near me, I held myself up very grandly, 
and at the same time looked up at them very amiably, so as to 
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ingratiate them. They all seemed very much pleased with me, 
for they stayed a long time talking to me, and talking about me, 
and at last one of the humans said, " I think there can be no 
doubt about him," and they fastened up a great white ticket 
just above me. Now this was very ill-judged and inconsiderate 
of the humans, as I could not see what was on it ; but I thought 
it was something satisfactory, as so many humans stopped to 
look at me. 

I was beginning to feel very tired of being looked at, and I 

thought it might be very good fun for humans, but it was very 

dull work for dogs, when all at once I heard a well-known 

voice say, " Prize ! first prize ! '* and, looking up, there I saw my 

dear young mistress, with a lot of other humans with her. It 

was no use for her to tell me to be quiet — why should I be ? I 

had been quite long enough at this exhibition, and she was 

allowed to move about as she liked, and why was not I ? At 

the same time, I must frankly confess that I felt greatly 

excited at hearing I had got first prize, and, that being the case, 

I thought everybody and everything ought to give way to me, 

and that I ought to be set free ; but it was no use making a fuss, 

nobody attended to me, and after a little while Miss Kate said, 

" Good-bye, dear old Rex ! " and passed oa 

This was really too bad. We dogs began to mutiny by this 
time, for we had had quite enough of the exhibition, and we all 
wanted to go home. 

Alas ! it was no good wanting ; we spent all that day and 
another dreary night there ; and then at last I was fetched away, 
and taken back to the station, where I met Jack and Miss 
Kate. Miss Kate petted me very much, and gave me some 
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excellent biscuits, and then Jack and I were again put into that 
horrid little dark stable in the train ; but I didn't mind it so 
much this time, as I knew we were going home. 

Of course I told Jack that I was First Prize out of all those 
dogSy and that he must excuse me for feeling slightly conceited 
about it 3 but Jack took me down a little by saying there were 
a good many first prizes. This I did not believe, for it seemed 
so senseless ; but I found out afterwards that Jack was right, and 
it was only another instance of the folly of humans. 

Poor Jack was rather crestfallen, as he had only been 
" highly commended," and he laid it all to the accident in the 
wood. 

I need hardly say that, when we arrived at the station, I vras 
not long in running home. Miss Kate was so busy looking 
after her boxes, that I gave her the slip, and tore away home 
as hard as I could 3 and when I was some little distance from 
our house, I saw Tip coming to meet me, and I barked out, 
" Prize ! first prize !" as loud as I could, and dear old unselfish 
Tip was so delighted, he gave several jumps into the air, and 
then ran on before me, spreading the good news far and wide. 
All the dogs and cats ran out to look at me, and I felt pretty 
much as I think a king must feel when he returns home from a 
victory. 







CHAPTER X. 

SOMETHING LIKE A PRIZE DOG. 

» 

The next day Miss Kate called for Tip and me to accompany 
her into Dover, where, as usual, she was going to visit some 
friends. 

We neither of us made any objection, for, as I have before 
mentioned, we always liked an expedition into Dover. 

As I entered the town I held up my head very high, for I 
knew I was a prize dog, and I hoped that the Dover people 
knew it too ; but I am afraid they did 'not, for they did not 
show me any particular attention. Tip told several of the 
humans whom we met, and also all the dogs ; but the humans, 
as usual, did not understand, and the dogs seemed to be rather 
dull about the nature of an exhibition At first I felt very 
much annoyed at their want of education, but Tip gently 
reminded me that it was not very long ago that I was equally 
ignorant about the matter ; so I was not hard upon them, and 
several times I heard Tip explaining all about itj so by degrees 
the news spread, and I became quite a hero amongst them. 

Miss Kate went to call on some friends, and left us on the 
Parade to amuse ourselves until she joined us. We had not 
long to wait, for she very soon came out again with two or 
three humans, and also an absurd little dog, something like 
Jack, only with yellow hair, called Lilla. 
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One of the humans to whom she belonged caught her up in 
her arms when she saw us, but Miss Kate assured her that we 
were very good-natured, and would not hurt the little thing, 
and she also added that I was a prize dog, and deserved my 
prize for my good temper quite as much as my beauty. 

"Where is my prize?" I asked, and Tip put the same 
question over and over again ; but in reply we were only told 
to be quiet and to be very kind to Miss Lilla. 

We had no wish to be otherwise than kind to her, for she 
was evidently a silly little meaningless thing, who would have 
given in at once if we had felt her worth fighting ; but that was 
out of the question, and we were far too polite to interfere with 
her in any way. She ran along beside us, only spoke little 
silly nothings, and sometimes fancied herself very lively, and 
barked at nothing, and of course, too, there was nothing in her 
bark ; but she was quite harmless, and Tip and I did not 
speak to her more than we felt obliged in common courtesy. 

The humans took it into their heads to walk on a place 
called a jetty, and they made us accompany them, though we 
did not see the fun of it. 

Presently Miss Kate thought she would show off my talents, 
and she threw several bits of stick into the sea for me to fetch ; 
but I declined to go in for such paltry things, and I distinctly 
told her this, though she would not understand me. There 
were a great many little humans on the jetty, and they seemed 
so very much disappointed that I did not go into the water 
that at last I felt obliged to jump in for once, just to please 
them. I have been always very fond of little humans, for they 
seem so fond of dogs, and are generally very kind to them, and 
then they are nice and lively, and run about, like dogs. The 
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little humans were rather too fond of me that day, and they 
kept me hard at work picking up their sticks, until I felt tired, 
and ran up on the beach and laid down to rest Tip joined 
me there, and we were soon deep in conversation, when all at 
once we heard dreadful screaming from the jetty, and Miss 
Kate called to me to come to her as quickly as possible. 

Tip and I rushed off and scrambled up on to the jetty to see 
what was the matter, and there was such a noise and bustle it 
was more like London than Dover. Miss Kate called me to 
her, and began explaining what was the matter \ but of course 
I saw at a glance what it was, and I should only have wasted 
time by going to her for orders. 

There in the midst of the water was a poor little human 
struggling for life, and I saw at once that it was the pretty 
little girl who had thrown so many sticks into the water for 
me to fetch. How she got there I could not tell, but these 
unfortunate little humans cannot swim, and I knew that under 
the circumstances I should be her best friend. Here was some- 
thing worthy the attention of a prize dog I something worthy of 
my talent, and so, without attending to any of the remarks of 
the humans on the jetty, I sprang into the sea, and soon caught 
hold of the little human and brought her safe to land. 

It seemed to me a great pity that she did not get up at 
once and shake herself as I did, for she was very wet, and 
by this means she would have got quite dry and comfortable, 
but she did not stir, and all the humans came rushing down off 
the jetty to fetch her. 

I had half a mind to take her up again and run away with 
her, for I felt sure the humans would not know what to do 

£ 
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with her, but just at that moment she opened her eyes and 
began to cry, and if there is one thing more than another 
that I dislike it is a crying human, and so I ran away and left 
her. As I was going along I met a human coming down the 
road, and I found out she was the little human's mother. She 
was crying and screaming, and asking idiere her child was in a 
most senseless way, and though I told her as distinctly as pos- 
sible, she paid no attention to me, and only ran on. Well ! I 
was glad for once to see a human run, but it only shows what 
lazy creatures they must be if you are obliged to drown a child 
to make them try. I felt very angry with this mother for 
screaming and crying, and if she had not been too heavy for 
me, I should have taken her for a turn in the sea to quiet her. 
It is all very well for humans to cry when they have real cause, 
such as losing a dog for instance, or even a child, but in this 
case the child was founds not lost, and yet this silly human 
would not believe me. 

As by this time the little human seemed to have left ofif 
whining, I went back to her, especially as Miss Kate was there 
and Tip ; and when they saw me coming, the humans made 
a great fuss with me, and said I had saved the child's life. 

I knew that of course, but it was not a difficult thing to 
do ; and I knew that once before I had saved Miss Kate and 
a lot of other bumans, but they had never properly acknow- 
ledged it. This time they seemed inclined to be grateful, but 
I did not wish for their gratitude, as I had saved the child not 
for their sake but for my own. She was a pretty little thing, 
and we had played a great deal together, and she had given 
me some very nice biscuits, and I wished her to do it again, 
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SO of course I saved her. Tip thought that she had probably 
jumped into the water after a stick in imitation of me, and was 
surprised to find she could not swim, but I heard one of the 
humans say that she walked off the jetty backwards by mistake. 
I was glad to hear it was a mistake, for it is a very foolish 
thing for little humans to walk backwards, especially on the 
top of a jetty. I should never think of running backwards, 
and yet if I were to run backwards into the sea, I could very 
soon run forwards on to the land. Whilst Tip and I were 
having this sensible conversation, the little human walked 
away with her mother, and she patted me as she went by, and 
said I must come and see her again soon, and I promised 
faithfully that I would, but whether she understood me or not 
I cannot say. 

Miss Kate and her friends called to us to come away with 
them, and we immediately obeyed, for to tell the truth we 
were very hungry, and hoped that they would soon give us 
our dinners. 

. Just as we were leaving the jetty there was a hue and cry 
raised after Miss Lilla^ and her mistress was in a great state 
of alarm because she could not be found. 

Tip and I very good-naturedly joined in the search, but we 
could not see her anywhere ; and though her mistress called 
her over and over again, and whistled to her, and we also 
called her, yet she was not forthcoming, 

" Where could she be ? " all the humans said. One suggested 
that she had gone home, another that she had been stolen, 
and a third that she had fallen into the sea, like the little 
human I had saved. 

£ 2 
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Anyhow I was not going to save Miss Lilla, and I told 
them so ; but at the same time I said, that I felt sure she was 
not in the water, or we should see her. 

Tip remarked that she was no great loss, and that he would 
advise them to go home to dinner, and take no further trouble 
about her. Now this was undoubtedly one word for the 
humans and a dozen for himself, but none at all for Miss Lilla ; 
his remarks, however, were quite unheeded, he might just as 
well have spoken to the winds. 

It was really very absurd the fuss that was made about this 
silly little Miss Lilla, though at the same time I rather admired 
the humans for taking so much trouble for a dog. 

Tip didn't agree with me at all ; he persisted that she was 
not worth looking for, or caring about, and that she was quite 
safe, and had purposely absented herself so as to cause her 
mistress some uneasiness. He was sure she was a sensational 
little dog, doing everything for effect, with no character, and 
imagining that beauty was everything. Tip was not often in 
so severe a mood, but he was downright hungry, and he felt 
as if Miss Lilla were interfering with his dinner, and he went 
boldly up to Miss Kate and told her his grievance. 

Actually Miss Kate seemed to understand him, for to our 
great delight she said to her friends, " Well, I am very sorry 
about Lilla, but I am afraid I cannot wait until she is found, 
as I am expected at home, and these dogs want their dinners, 
so I must say good-bye." I did not hear what the friends said 
in reply, for Tip and I barked our approval of Miss Kate's 
words, and then dashed away down the Parade on our way 
home. It was evident that notwithstanding my services we 
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were to have no dinner given us by Miss Kate's Dover friends, 
and so we ran off to Swell as hard as we could, and as Miss 
Kate came along very slowly, we soon lost sight of her. I 
never saw Tip run so fast before, — and though I went at a 
good pace, I did not think it quite becoming in a prize dog 
to go quite in his helter-skelter style ; so I preserved an even 
royal trot, and when I arrived home about ten minutes after 
Tip, I found my dinner ready for me, whereas poor Tip had to 
wait until Miss Kate came in. 

In sheer pity I let him have one of my bones, and that kept 
him in a good humour till his mistress returned. 





CHAPTER XL 

A CAT-HUNT. 

Somewhere about this time, I cannot tell the exact date, Tip 
came to me and asked me to assist him in putting down the 
cats in the neighbourhood Neither he nor I cared for cats ; 
in fact, we both of us disliked them ; but we had hitherto been 
very good-natured to those in the village, and of late they had 
presumed very much upon this. 

Frequently I had been kept awake at night by their unseemly 
noises, and Tip had often urged me to reprimand them, but 
they were rather beneath my notice, and so I had left them 
alone. 

This morning when Tip came again to complain of them to 
me, he said that unless I backed him up, he should attack 
them on his own account, for he could not stand their insolence 
any longer. They had not only kept him awake at night, but 
early in the morning they came round the house, and actually 
had the impertinence to grin at him through the window. He 
alluded especially to two black cats whose names he believed 
were Molly and Polly, and he said he would not stand it any 
longer. Only that morning they had peered at him through 
the window, and he ordered them off at once ; but they were 
mean enough to take advantage of his being shut up in the 
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room \ and they said as distinctly as cats could say, '' Don't 
you wish you may catch us/' and then they spat at him and 
ran away. 

Now this was really most audacious behaviour on the part 
of Molly and Polly, and as I had reason to believe they were 
the culprits who had given me several bad nights, I told Tip 
that I would certainly join him in any well-organized plan for 
thoroughly punishing them. 

Tip suggested that we should call in Jack's assistance, and 
that we should then have a grand cat-hunt through the village, 
and scare them out of their wits. 

This seemed a good idea ; so we called upon Jack, who 
readily came into the plan so long as we did not hunt the cats 
in a wood, as he had no desire for a second encounter with 
brambles. He considered nine o'clock in the evening about 
the best time, especially if there were a moon ; and when we 
suggested ten or eleven as better still, he reminded us that by 
that time both he and Tip would be shut up in the house, unless 
they wished to spend the night out Tip did not like the idea 
of spending the night out, and so it was arranged that the 
hunt should begin at eight, and that if we did not find two 
good hours enough, we should sacrifice a night's, rest, for 
somehow or other the cats must be brought to reason. This 
being all satisfactorily arranged, we separated, and agreed to 
meet at an old barn near the church, just as the clock struck eight. 

Tip and I spent that day very quietly. Miss Kate did not 
seem to want us, and we thought we had better reserve our 
strength for the evening ; so we lay down under the trees in the 
garden the greater part of the day. Tip told me amongst 
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other things that silly little Miss Lilla had been found It 
seems she had taken a fancy to a human on the beach and 
walked home with her, and the human not knowing where 
she lived had allowed her to come indoors until some one 
claimed her. Lilla had been quite as happy with this new 
acquaintance as with her mistress, and " it only proves," said 
Tip, " that what we said was true, that she was a silly little 
thing and not worth finding.*' 

I quite agreed with him. Dogs (and humans too for the 
matter of that) who do not know the difference between friends 
and acquaintances, are poor specimens, with little heart, and 
no judgment 

I remember that Tip and I had a great deal of conversation 
that day upon dogs and humans, and I told him how much 
I longed to see my brother Bob again, and my sister Nettle. 
He quite sympathized with me, though he had no special 
feelings about his own kith and kin : as he had left home when 
he was so young, he remembered nothing about them. Tip 
devoted himself to his young mistress in the evening, until 
he felt sure that it was getting near the time for us to start 
for the old barn, and then he slipped out of doors and joined 
me. 

I was quite ready to go, and so we immediately set off and 
arrived at the bam just as the church clock struck eight Jack 
was not quite as punctual as we were, but he did not keep us 
waiting very long, and as it was a lovely night we did not 
mind. He told us that as he was coming along he saw Miss 
Polly walking on the top of a wall, and he felt sure that her 
companion Molly could not be far off. 
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This was famous news for us, and we began to feel quite 
excited at the prospect of the hunt. 

After prowling about the old bam for about a quarter of an 
hour, and seeing and hearing nothing, we walked down the 
road towards the village, and we very soon encountered a 
large Tabby, who was evidently an idle fellow, and probably 
waiting for other loungers who would join him in disturbing 
the slumbers of the place. We thought it would hardly be 
fair to attack him, as we were three to one, and so we let him 
pass by us unmolested, and we only used him as a clue for 
discovering his companions. After he had gone some little 
distance, we turned round and followed in the same direction. 
As we passed by the church nine o'clock struck, and as up to 
that time we had done nothing, we determined to spend the 
night out, rather than go home without having accomplished 
our mission. Tip was the only one likely to object ; but he 
was beginning to get into the spirit of the hunt, and he 
raised no difficulties at all. This being decided, we made 
up our minds to take it coolly, and yet to do our work effec- 
tually. 

As we were going along the road we distinctly heard some 
cats talking on the other side of the wall, and Tip said he was 
sure they were Polly and Molly, and he wanted to attack them 
at once ; but I quieted him, as I wished to hear what the 
cats were saying, and also I knew we could not get at them 
where they then were. We therefore remained very still, and 
we heard a cat saying that there were several dogs abroad that 
night, and so he advised his friends to remain quiet, until the 
dogs were safe housed, " when," he said, " you will have it all 
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your own way as usual *' This was evidently our Tabby friend, 
whom we had met, who was giving his advice. 

'' Oh I " said PoUy, " the church clock has struck nine, and 
all the dogs are safely housed by that time, and by ten o'clock 
the yard-dogs will be asleep, and mostly tied up, except that 
Mr. Rex ; but he is too lazy to trouble himself about us, and 
so we may as well begin our pranks soon. It is fine fun to 
wake them all out of their sleep, and to know they cannot get 
at us, and then to wind up with a nice supper of mice in the 
bara Will you join us. Sambo ? " 

" Oh, do 1" said Molly, ** and as we pass by old Miss Smith's 
house do make as much noise as ever you can, for the old \ 
woman cannot bear us, and once ran after Polly and me with 
the broomstick.'' Sambo promised to be in attendance on Molly 
and Folly, and so we knew that it would be quite a fair battle 
with us, as we should be three to three. 

Tip whispered to me that he thought we had better slip away 
either to our house, or to Miss Smith's, and await the arrival of 
the cats there ; and we settled in favour of Miss Smith's, be- 
cause we thought it would be dangerous to go so near home, 
the humans might see us, and shut us up. 

As we went along the road to Miss Smith's, Jack was loud 
in his abuse of the meanness of cats, in attacking people when 
they know their enemies cannot retaliate ; and I quite agreed 
with all he said, and added that I thought Miss Polly would 
find that /should not be lazy for once. 

Ten o'clock struck, and we laid down very quietly under the 
trees, close by Miss Smith's house. 

Almost directly after, we saw Molly walking stealthily along 
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at the top of the wall, followed by Polly and Master Sambo. 
" Don't begin yet," said Sambo, " it is too early, the old lady 
cannot be in bed or the servants either." " Oh yes ! " said 
Polly, " she has only one servant, and they are both of them 
old and go to bed at nine, and I like to rouse them out of their 
first slumbers ; and, besides, it must be half-past ten nearly, so 
here goes," she said, and she immediately began that horrid, 
unmeaning, melancholy noise, that cats delight in ! 

Molly followed suit, in a higher key, and then they both 
struck up a duet ; but, finding they were not noticed indoors as 
yet, they made a sign to Sambo, and he jumped upon a little 
balcony close by Miss Smith's window, and caterwauled as loud 
as he could I This delighted Molly and Polly, especially as the 
window opened, and an old head in a nightcap appeared, and 
Miss Smith screamed out to the cats to go away. The three 
were silent for a few minutes, as if they had obeyed her, and 
she then went back to her bed ; but she had hardly been there 
many minutes, when dl three cats jumped on to the balcony, 
and caterwauled again with all their might. This was prepos- 
terous, and the old lady jumped out of bed once more, and 
poured a jug of water out of the window, and the three cats 
jumped down just in time to escape it 

Now was our chance ; we all sprang up from where we were, 
and with a loud barking (which always scares cats) we gave 
chase. 

Sambo, Molly, and PoUy, having guilty consciences, were 
dreadfully frightened, and ran away as hard as they could go — 
anyhow, anywhere, all through the village, over walls, and 
ditches, and gates ; and the hunt was really a &mous one, until 
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they began to recover their senses, and remembered they could 
escape us better by running up something, and so Polly gave 
the lead and sprang quickly up a tree by a cottage, and from 
thence she jumped on to the roof, and there they all three 
stopped to recover their breath ; and as soon as they could 
speak, they of course were impertinent enough to beg us to 
follow. 

They were safe enough there for a time, as we could not get 
near them ; but we felt sure their patience would be exhausted 
before ours, so we quietly remained below until they felt dis- 
posed to renew the battle by coming down, or would sue for 
terms of peace. 




CHAPTER XII. 



A C^T-ASTROPHE. 

We were all three of us rather tired with our hunt, but we 
were determined not to go to sleep, or the game would be lost, 
and the cats would have a dreadful triumph. How well I 
remember how difficult Jack found it to keep awake; his 
sentimental eyes kept winking and blinking, and if it had not 
been for Tip's occasional reminder with his paw, he would 
certainly have gone fast asleep. 

The cats showed more patience than I gave them credit for. 
They made several attempts to escape by means of the tree, 
but were obliged to give it up at last, and then they tried to 
drive us away by insolence, making disagreeable remarks, and 
spitting at us. Sambo was by far the most civil of the three, 
and if he had wished to come to terms with us, we should 
have allowed him to do so, but I suppose he felt it a point of 
honour to remain with Polly and Molly, as they had invited 
him to join them. 

In return for all the incivility we received from the cats we 
gave them some excellent advice, and also told them pretty 
plainly what we thought of their conduct. Tip characterized 
it as very mean, and said that if he were King of England 
he should feel it his duty to exterminate cats, for they seen? 
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to have no object in life except to annoy people. Jack said 
he knew one very sensible, satisfactory cat, a large white one 
called Snowball, and I also spoke in favour of a young tortoise- 
shell kitten that lived near us, but we all agreed that black 
cats were very objectionable, and that unless they improved 
they ought to be sent out of the country. 

Sambo assured us from the roof, that the complexion of a 
cat went for nothing — that there were different dispositions in 
cats as in dogs, and that some families were not so well brought 
up as others, and therefore some excuse ought to be made for 
them. He said he had had a good father and mother, and had 
been carefully educated. He allowed that he. enjoyed a little 
mischief, but he was not malicious. He said his mother was a 
black cat, and very sweet and amiable, and his father was a tabby, 
and had lived in good society. He felt sure that his father and 
mother would be angry if they knew how he had behaved to 
Miss Smith, and he never intended to worry her any more. 

Molly and Polly told him he was a very silly fellow to talk 
like that, and a coward, and they would have nothing more to 
say to him, and they both of them ran at him with all their 
might, and as he was off his guard they pushed him off the 
roof, and he fell down on his feet close by me. 

I believe it was a ruse of Polly's, for she thought that we 
should immediately get up and chase Sambo, and then they 
would be able to escape ; but we were not so silly as to fall 
into that trap. By this time we had grown to like Sambo ; 
we found that he was at heart a good cat, and had been led 
away by Polly and Molly, so we did not attempt to molest 
him, but advised him to go home at once like a respectable 
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animal, and not spend his days in idling, and his nights in 
annoying his neighbours. He assured us it was his first 
o£fence, and then he ran off home without paying any attention 
to Molly and Polly, who were abusing him at the top of the roo£ 

When Sambo was quite out of sight Polly asked us if we had 
any intention of going home that night, " like respectable dogs "? 

" No," we said, " we had not" 

" Then," said Molly, " do you mean to allow us to go home 
quietly as you have Sambo ?" 

" No," we said, " we do not" 

" Are you three dogs, then," said Molly, " mean enough," 
(with a strong accent upon mean, as we had accused them of 
meanness) "to attack tivo cats? Do we understand that it 
requires three dogs to dispose of two cats ? and do you thereby 
allow, that tu/o cats equal three dogs ? " 

Molly was very fast, and very sarcastic, but there was some 
truth in what she had said, about our uneven numbers now 
Sambo had gone ; and so as Jack was very sleepy, we begged 
him to go home, and I said, — 

" Molly and Polly, you are both of you very impertinent, 
and do not improve your position by your remarks, but we 
have no idea of doing anything mean ; in fact, dogs cannot ; 
and so Jack will go home, and only Tip and I remain to settle 
our disputes with you. If you wish for my opinion as to our 
relative positions, I should say one dog is equal to y^ cats, 
but as it is more gratifying to the vanity of cats to be equally 
matched as to numbers. Tip and I remain to oblige you in 
that matter, and I do not think we shall find it difficult to 
teach you that the impertinence of cats cannot go unpuni^' 
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I was rather pleased with this speech, and I noticed that 
Polly and Molly felt uncomfortable under it, as they saw 
distinctly we were not to be trifled with. The clock by this time 
had struck four, and we sent Jack home, a little disappointed 
no doubt that he had not had more fiin, but at the same time 
looking forward to a good nap which he hoped to get somewhere. 

Molly and Polly now changed their tactics. They tried to 
talk us over with compliments, but finding that plan quite hope- 
less with Tip and me, they consulted together and then tried 
another ruse^ for much to our astonishment they began 
caterwauling, first rather softly, and then in a very loud dis- 
agreeable key. "This must wake somebody up," said Polly, as 
she gave another unearthly wail ; and she was quite right, for 
almost directly afterwards a man came out of the cottage with 
a long stick, and he said, " Now I'll have you, you horrid 
creatures, you are the plague of my life, always prowling about, 
and caterwauling ;" and seeing Tip and me, he immediately 
rushed at us in a most thoughtless way, for he could not suppose 
we had made that horrid noise. 

Of course we had no wish to be beaten, so we got up 
and began to move off, and at the same moment we heard 
a note of triumph, and Polly and Molly sprang from the roof, 
and made off as hard as their legs could carry them. 

It was very annoying to find they had unwittingly been 
helped to escape by this human, but they had not gone far yet, 
and Tip and I and the human ran after them as fast as we 
could, the human by this time finding out that we should be 
his best friends, and so he encouraged us in every possible way 
to chase the cats. 
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The human very soon gave up running, — humans always 
do, — and seemed satisfied to chase the cats by deputy, and to 
follow at a respectful distance. 

Polly and Molly knew how to run, and they led us a pretty 
dance over fields, and through yards, and then they doubled, 
and came back again, for it seems they saw some other dogs 
they particularly disliked : and were afraid the dogs would join 
in chasing them. 

In coming back again th«y ran through a rick-yard, and 
again thought themselves safe by jumping on to a rick, but there 
were some humans on the top they didn't see ; and as Molly and 
Polly jumped off in dismay. Tip and I sprang upon them. 

I had no wish to hurt them, but only to punish them, and 
they scratched and fought, and really were beginning to punish 
»j, when the human with the stick and another human came up 
and stopped us, and took the cats up by their necks, and I really 
began to fear that their last moments had come. In fact I feel 
sure the human would have Icilled them then and there, if a 
small human had not begged him very hard to spare their lives. 

Tip and I also tried to beg them off, but the human, as 
usual, didn't understand us. We saw, however, that Molly and 
Polly did, and they were then so fnghtened and meek that they 
promised us, if we could only get them released, that they 
would turn over a new leaf, and never annoy us again. 

The human said several times over that he would drown 
them, and we were really afraid he would do so, for he kept 
walking towards a pond in the yard, and all the time he kept 
telling them that if they were once in there, he should have 
peace. He accused them not only of disturbing him and others 
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at night, but also of having stolen some of his young chickens. 
This was a terrible charge to bring against them, and Polly 
assured him it was not true, though he did not attend to her. 
I could see that the human was beginning to relent a little in 
consequence of the little human wishing so much to save poor 
Polly and Molly. I noticed that though at first he took them 
up by the necks as if he were going to throttle them, he had 
lately carried them more comfortably, but yet he still walked 
steadily on towards the pond, and Tip and I and the litde 
human followed What was he going to do ? 

When we readied the pond I made one more appeal in their 
behalf, so did Tip, and so did the little human, and I think our 
joint efforts touched the human's heart, for he said to the little 
human, — 

** Well, Billy, I will spare them {or your sake, but I am going 
to punish them severely, and if I ever catch them thieving 
again, or making a noise on my roof, I will then certainly drown 
them." 

After saying this he took them and dipped them into the 
pond several times, until they were thoroughly wet and miser- 
able, and then he gave them a little advice, and sent them off 
the premises. 

Poor Molly and Polly I I shall never forget seeing them slip 
away out of that rick-yard, looking very crestfallen and humble, 
but I am happy to say that from that moment they reformed, 
and we never had occasion to punish them again. It was by 
this time seven o'clock ; we were very tired and very hungry, 
and we ran home, not feeling quite sure what our reception 
might be. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MISPLACED CONFIDENCE. 

Certainly Tip and I had reckoned without our host, when we 
imagined that we should slip back into our respective places at 
home without much notice. We had escaped so well last 
time that we thought our absence could be no serious incon- 
venience to the family, and if we were willing to forego a night's 
rest the loss would be ours, not theirs. It had occurred to me 
that perhaps Miss Kate might not like our being away at night, 
but Tip thought she could hardly be so unreasonable, and so 
neither he nor I troubled ourselves about it until it was time to 
return home, and then we felt a little uneasy, and I slipped 
quietly into my kennel, and Tip laid down near me, and we 
were soon fast asleep. 

I do not know how long we had been sleeping, but it must 
have been a very short time I think, when we were both of us 
roused up by Miss Kate in a very inconsiderate way, and she 
was very angry with us, and insisted on knowing where we had 
been all night 

Tip entered into a long explanation, but I did not trouble 
myself about the matter, for I was very tired, and as I knew she 
would not understand, I considered it altogether an unnecessary 
exertion. Tip told her the whole story of the cats, and how it 
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was for .the public weal that we had felt it our duty to put them 
down ; but his words were quite wasted upon her, and she gave 
him several boxes on the ear, and told him he was a naughty 
dog, and should be kept in all day. 

She did not attempt to hit me, — she knew better ; but she 
said words which I cannot easily forget or forgive, though I am 
not at all of a revengeful disposition, and am always willing to 
overlook a fault 

After hitting poor Tip, and scolding him, she shut him up in 
the stable close by, as she said he must be taught to behave 
better, and he should not come near the drawing-room that 
day. I said nothing ; but I thought that she thereby admitted 
that it was not in the drawing-room he would be taught to 
behave better, and I quite agreed with her. Then she turned 
to me, and told me that I had disgraced myself by being out 
at night, instead of on guard, and that as I was not to be 
trusted I should be tied up, at least for one whole day. 

Such a speech was not to be tolerated. To be told that I, 
Rex, the soul of honour, and a Prize Dog, and " every inch a 
king," was not to be trusted 1 To be told that I had disgraced 
myself, because in my keen sense of duty, and almost patriotism, 
I had forfeited a night's rest for the public good 1 And then to 
say she would treat me as a slave and have me tied up ! It was 
preposterous, and tired as I was, I made such a noise protesting 
against the injustice of my treatment, that all the humans ran 
out of the house to see what was the matter, and from behind 
the stable-door old Tip called out " Bravo Rex ! - You have 
spoken like a king I " 

Miss Kate was evidently astonished at my vehemence, for 
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she said to the humans, " I think he must be hungry, he is 
so noisy, give him and Tip their breakfasts, and let Rex be tied 
up." 

"Never!" I said; but Miss Kate did not hear me, as she 
had passed into the house. 

The cook gave me an excellent breakfast, and Tip told me 
that his was more substantial than he generally had in the 
drawing-room j so on that score we had no complaints to make. 

I was very hungry, and made a good meal, and then I felt 
refreshed and able to stand up for my rights, when the time 
should come. 

I had not long to wait, for soon an insolent young human, 
whom they called a ^^ footman " (why, I never could make out, as 
his feet were just like other humans), came out with a bit of 
cord, and he said, " Now then, squire, we must fasten you up, 
to teach you how to behave," and he began to put the cord 
through my collar. 

I had always been so good-natured with these humans, that 
you may imagine his astonishment when I suddenly jumped 
upon him, and barked furiously. I had no intention of hurting 
him, for he was quite beneath notice ; but I thoroughly fright- 
ened him, and he ran off as hard as he could, and called a 
gardener. 

This human was very lazy about his work : I had often 
noticed how he idled away his time, and how slow he was in 
his movements ; so I thought I would make him work for once 
and when he came near me and thought he was going to talk 
me over by his fair speeches, I slipped by him and tore off as 
fast as I could into the kitchen garden. He really did run then. 
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wonderful to relate ! for he not only wanted to catch me, but 
he was exceedingly uneasy about his vegetables. 

1 led him a pretty dance up and down all the walks, some- 
times stopping as if I were tired, until he came near me, and 
then bounding oflf again. At last he became angry, and he 
threw a stone at me, which I resented by running across the 
garden itself, where he had been sowing some seeds, and he 
then became furious, but it did not help him to catch me. 

At last he called the cook to his assistance, for he was obliged 
to allow that he could not catch me, and he said I was ruining 
his garden. 

The cook came out with a dish of bones, and evidently 
thought to work upon my feelings that way, but as I had made 
a very good breakfast, I felt that I could resist them for a little 
while, so I held my head very high, and told her that I was 
not given to cupboard love. She then tried to coax me in 
every possible manner, and the things she said were so very 
sensible, that I could not help listening, for I am always open 
to reason. She assured me that no one should worry me or 
annoy me in any way, but that if I would come oif the seed- 
beds she would be much obliged, as I was really doing harm, 
and she knew it was not my intention. 

Well, I actually listened to this human. She had always 
been my friend before, and I felt as if I could trust her ; so I 
went up to her in a most gentle, confiding way, and she led me 
by the collar into my kenneL I did not particularly care for 
her being as intimate as all that, but with my trusting nature, I 
could not doubt her for a minute, and yet I soon after learnt 
to my cost that during the time she was leading me by the 
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collar she was actually passing a cord through it, and when 
she was, as I thought, arranging the straw comfortably in my 
kennel, she was fastening the other end of the cord to a ring ! 

Oh ! the treachery of that human 1 She, whom I had so 
loved and trusted, to be the very one to betray me, notwith- 
standing all her fair speeches ! and there was I, Rex, a prize 
dog, and " every inch a king," yet a slave in a land of free- 
dom ! Cook gave me a few bones, and then left me, saying 
to the gardener, as she passed into the house, ''he is safe 
enough now, poor old fellow, but you would never have caught 
him if you had tried for years." 

This speech of hers made me get up to see why I was so 
particularly safe, and then it was that I discovered my pitiable 
condition and her treachery, and I took care to proclaim 
it loudly, for the benefit of the whole village, as well as the 
house. 

Towards evening Tip was let out, but he was not allowed to 
go indoors to his mistress, and he did not take it very much to 
heart, but came and talked to me instead. He was very indig- 
nant at my being tied up, and he said Miss Elate had lowered 
herself in his good opinion by daring to behave so to me. 
Whilst we were talking together, in walked Jack, much to our 
delight, and he was surprised to hear we had been so much 
punished, for he said, nothing had been said to him about 
his absence from home. He was very anxious to hear the 
end of the cat-hunt, and I told him that it had been most 
exciting, but that I felt so dispirited as a prisoner I could 
not attempt to tell him all about it, and must get Tip to 
do so. 
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" Well," said Jack, " I do not forget that you once did me a 
good turn, and so before Tip begins his story let us see if we 
cannot release you." 

"Release me?" I said, "how do you mean, you dear old 
Jack?" 

" Well," said Jack, " the cord is not very thick, but it Is too 
strong for you to break. I think if we all gnaw it in turn, that 
we may get through it in time. Your teeth. Rex, are the 
strongest, but you cannot get at it as well as we can, and my 
teeth are very sharp, and I daresay Tip's are the same." 

This was a delightful idea. I told them they were dear, 
good dogs, and begged them to set to work at once, but to 
desist whenever they heard any humans coming near. 

Tip and Jack set to work most vigorously, and were hall 
way through the cord, when they had suddenly to go into 
hiding, as the gardener was passing by, and he remained some 
time idling about, which was very anno3ang, as the two dogs 
did not dare come near me, and so, much valuable tinie was 
lost. At last, however, he went, and then Tip and Jack 
returned to their work, and when the cord had become very 
thin, they told nxe to jump about as hard as I could, 
and almost directly there was a delightful snap, and I was 
free! 

We were all so rejoiced that we could not help shouting out 
our delight, and then we all tore round the garden as hard as 
we could go for five or six times^ On our way we met Miss 
Kate, who immediately saw what had happened, though ste 
only thought the cord had broken, and as she was then in in 
amiable mood she called me up, and said, " Now, sir, I vill 
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take your cord of^ as I see it does not do to tie you up, but I 
hope if it has done nothing else it has taught you that you 
must behave better for the future ;" and she patted me affec- 
tionately, and told me to go back to my kennel. I thought 
that "the least said was the soonest mended," and so I 
returned to my kennel, a free dog, and in a more amiable 
mood, and Jack ran home, Tip and I having promised to tell 
him all about the cats the first opportunity. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



AN ARRIVAL. 



The next day neither Tip nor I were in a very good humour, for 
we felt that we had been ill-used, but on talking it over we 
agreed to forgive and forget if possible, for we felt sure it 
was ignorance on Miss Kate's part that had made her behave 
as she had done. We were sorry that she had not been better 
educated, but that was perhaps more the fault of her parents than 
her own. 

We had not seen Bob for a long time, and we felt anxious to 
pay him a visit, but we remained quietly at home all the 
morning, as we did not know exactly what might be 
expected of us, and we were really sensible dogs, and desired 
to consult the wishes of the humans ; but I must say it is not 
much of a consultation if they expect to have all the talking, 
and do not listen to what we have to say. Tip told me that 
there were all sorts of preparations going on, and that there 
were evidently some little humans coming, for he heard the 
servants talk about not having enough beds, and that Miss Kate 
would have to get another small one in Dover. 

" Why doesn't she make the little human a nice little bed of 
straw?" I said, " for there is plenty of straw in the stable ;" but 
Tip said that humans didn't like straw beds, nor for the matter 
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of that no more did he ; he much preferred a hairy rug or an old 
shawl, and he thought probably the little humans did the same. 

I told him that I thought in these luxurious days that both 
dogs and humans had become corrupted, and that a nice bed 
of straw such as I had was far more wholesome \ however, I 
did not venture to give my advice to Miss Kate, as I knew she 
would not be able to follow my reasoning. 

In the afternoon we were requested to accompany her into 
Dover, where Tip said she was going to see about the bed, and 
he believed she was also going to meet the little humans. 

On the way into Dover, Tip and I had a great deal of con- 
versation as to what these humans would be like, and whether 
we should find them an addition to our society or not 

Whilst Miss Kate was seeing about the little human's bed, 
and doing sundry other things, I left Tip in charge, and told 
him that I should go and call on the little human whose life I 
had saved some little time back, and whom I had faithfully 
promised to revisit. I had no scruples about going, for I 
knew that Miss Kate would not consult me about the little 
bed, &c., and on the whole, Tip's opinion as to house furniture 
would be more likely to coincide with her own ; so I trotted off 
down the Marine Parade, and Tip promised to call me if I was 
wanted. As I got near the jetty I saw my little friend sitting 
down on the beach with some other little humans, and when I 
came near them, she ran up to me with the greatest delight, 
and kissed me and patted me so affectionately, and called me 
such pretty names that I felt very happy, and I told her so, and , 
added that I would save her again if she would like to fall off 
the end of the jetty. She did not understand me, which was a 
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pity, for we could have had such a pleasant afternoon together, 
she tumbling into the sea, and I bringing her out, and repeat- 
ing this over and over again until we were tired. I sat some 
time on the beach with her, and she gave me a quantity of 
biscuits, which I ate, quite as much to oblige her, as for my 
own gratification. She did not ask me to go into the sea, and 
I heard her tell one of the other little humans that it was too 
rough for me. This was not the case at all, but I was so happy 
with little ** Amy " as they called her, that I did not care to 
leave her during the short time that I could pay her a visit« 

Miss Kate seemed to me to be much quicker than usual that 
day over her shopping, for I had not half finished Amy's biscuits 
when Tip called to me from the Parade, to come away. 

Amy was very sorry when I went, but I told her that I was the 
victim of circumstances, and that I would come again when I 
could. Alas I she only looked perplexed at what I said. It is 
very trying for dogs not to be understood, for I am sure they 
speak very distinctly, and their language ought not to be more 
difficult for humans to learn, than the language of humans is 
for dogs. The only deduction to be made from this is, that 
dogs are far more clever, as we have no difficulty in under- 
standing what is said to us. 

Miss Kate was in a hurry to get home, so the humans were 
evidently not to be met in Dover. If she had exerted herself 
as Tip and I did, she would have been home half an hour 
sooner than she was, but as she only walked at her usual pace 
she found that her friends had arrived before her. 

Tip and I were there to receive them, which I was glad of, 
as people arriving on a visit like to be properly welcomed, and 
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SO we did our best to do the honours for Miss Kate. Inside 
the house there were plenty of humans, including Miss Kate's 
parents, but Tip followed them indoors, and I expect he paid 
them more attention than any one else. 

It was an arrival certainly I There were two little humans 
called Wilfrid and Cyril, and another called Mary, and a 
long white thing which Tip thought was another little human, 
quite a puppy, he said, and which they called a "baby." 
This long white thing was being carried by a big human, and 
Tip said, (though he had been in the house with them for two 
hours,) that he had never seen the long white thing attempt to 
move, but it made a dreadful noise, very like the noise Polly 
and Molly used to make, and he did not like it at all. 

" This will never do," I said ; " it cannot be a human, but 
must be a kind of cat^ — ^what a misfortune 1 To think that Miss 
Kate should allow such a thing in the house 1 It must be put 
down if it perseveres in annoying us by its caterwauling." 

Tip quite agreed with me, and he said he would watch it as 
best he could, but that it had been taken by the nurse some- 
where upstairs, 

" On the roof, — of course," I said. " Oh 1 this is really very 
dreadful ! If I see it outside I will let you know, and if you 
see it prowling about inside, you must let me know, and we 
will then form some plan for its extermination." 

Tip said he had no objection to make to the other little 
humans ; in fact, he thought we should both of us approve 
of them. He said they had good manners, and all of them 
spoke to him when they came into the room. Whilst we were 
talking, the three little humans came out with Miss Kate, who 
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said, '* There Wilfy, and Cyrfl, and Mary, there are two friends 
for you ; they will play with you, and go out walking with you, and 
Master Rex will swim into the water for you whenever you like." 

" That depends ! " I said ; ** I have a reason for everything 
I do ; " but I must say I liked the look of these little humans, 
and they seemed very pleased with us, and began to coax and 
pet us at once. Miss Kate left them with us, and as we felt 
bound to entertain them a little, we took them into the garden, 
and soon we became very intimate, and ran round and round 
the garden in fine style. 

I certainly do like little humans ! they are always so plea- 
sant and lively, and they seem to enjoy and appreciate our 
society, and I really believe they understand our language 
better than the older humans. 

That afternoon Tip and I suggested various races and 
games, and these three little humans quite seemed to under- 
stand us, and they ran almost as i^t as we did, — of course 
not quite as fast, as they had only a half allowance of legs, — 
but they certainly ran well, and if all humans were like them 
we should not have much to complain o£ One of the little 
humans called Cyril got up into a tree, much to Tip's and my 
astonishment, for we had never seen any humans do that 
before. Tip said he had probably learnt how to do that at 
school, for he had heard Miss Kate say the two little boys had 
just come home for the holidays. 

I was glad when he came down again from the tree, as I did 
not see the use of his being up there, and I thought it was 
rather too much like the ways of a cat. Little humans had fer 
better imitate dogs than cats. 
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When C3rril was on the ground again he looked much more 
sensible, and I told him so, but I fear he did not understand me. 

We all ran down to the bottom of the garden where there 
was a pond and a wood, and I soon found that I was expected 
to show ofif my talents in the swimming line. The children 
were delighted, because I fetched out everything they threw 
into the water, and I made myself very pleasant to them ; but 
there is a limit to all things, and as the water was very cold 
and very dirty, I at last came out without waiting to be invited, 
and then ran away to shake and dry myself. Tip amused 
them until I came back. They tried hard to persuade him 
to go into the pond, but Tip had no idea of doing anything 
so foolish, besides which he said the cold water would dis- 
agree with him. 

Afler I had had a good run to warm myself, I went back 
to the little humans, and I found they were very unhappy 
because they had just been called in to their tea, for they 
wanted to remain and play longer with us. 

We liked these little humans very much ; of course they had 
faults as children always have ; for instance, they were often 
inconsiderate to us, but we felt sure that the more they were 
with us, the more would their faults disappear. As I went 
round to my kennel. Tip told me to look up at an upper 
window, and I looked, expecting to see the little humans who 
had just left us, but instead of that, I saw the grown-up human 
and the long white thing ! It gave, me a creepy feeling down 
to the tip of my tail 1 Happily it was not caterwauling, or I 
should have been furious, especially as it was up so high, and 
I could not possibly get at it 1 



CHAPTER XV. 

A PICNIC. 

Somewhere about this time — I do not remember the exact 
day — Miss Kate took the three little humans and Tip and me 
to a very nice field and wood not far from Ewell, where she 
said we should all have our dinners together and enjoy our- 
selves very much. Miss Kate also asked her friend Miss 
Murray to join us, and several other humans. Miss Murray 
was Jack's mistress, and as she brought Jack with her we made 
her very welcome. 

Our party were on the ground before any of the others, and 
Tip and Jack and I were very much amused, and very much 
astonished too, at all that we saw. The litde humans called it 
a " picnic," whatever that might mean. A great many of Miss 
Kate's friends came to visit her on this occasion, and as they 
afterwards remained to dinner, we settled that she had asked 
them to dine with her out in this field, because she had not 
room for them all in her dining-room at home. 

Amongst the company whom we had never seen before, was 
a human whom they called, Harry, and who brought with 
him a very ugly-looking dog whom he called Topsy. I had 
seen dogs like Topsy at the Exhibition, called Pugs, otherwise I 
should never have known her or a real dog, she was so ugly 
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and common-looking — and yet I actually heard Miss Kate 
call her handsome. I cannot think why she said it, unless it 
was to please Harry ; for Topsy was remarkably plain, to my 
thinking. She lived with her master in Chester, which I was 
told was a very smoky place, and perhaps this accounted for 
her appearance, for she looked exactly as if she had been up 
the chimney, her nose was so black. To say the least Topsy 
might have washed her face before going out to dinner, and 
her master ought to have suggested it to her, if she had not 
sense enough to think of it herself. 

When the company were assembled all the little humans set 
to work getting the dinner ready. They spread a large white 
shawl on the grass — ^why I did not know, for the green grass 
was much prettier — ^and then they fetched a lot of baskets and 
unpacked all sorts of good things, and laid them down on the 
white shawl, which Tip said was called a table-cloth. 

Wilfrid employed me in carrying some of the empty baskets. 
I would far rather have had them fuUy because, if he had pre- 
ferred them empty, I could have emptied them for him. There 
were several nice large bones of meat which would have suited 
me very well, but Wilfrid never thought of this. My only 
fault with children is that they are sometimes inconsiderate. 

After all the things were placed on the table-cloth. Tip and 
Jack and I agreed that it was a very pretty sight, and that if 
the humans had brought it all there for us^ we should have a 
very jolly afternoon. 

Just at that moment Topsy joined us, and immediately began 
to speak, though she had had no introduction whatever. She told 
us that she knew this grand feast was not all for us, but that 
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the humans meant to enjoy it too, and her idea was that 
the humans would eat all the pies, and that we should have all 
those nice large meat-bones and all the biscuits. There were 
four large meat-bones, and so that seemed a yeiy natural and 
sensible remark of Tops/s, as evidently we should have one 
apiece. 

I told them that as a prize dog I should take first choice^ 
and I thought I should select a large piece of beef at the end 
of the table, for they must remember I was also a much larger 
dog than any of them, and therefore I required more. 

Tip said that I was right, and that he thought he was next 
largest, but I told him that Topsy was certainly taller than he, 
and so he was very polite and told her to choose next. 

Topsy chose a good large mutton-bone — with more meat 
than bone, and then Tip selected another piece of beef, very 
good, though not so large as mine. 

It was now Jack's turn to take the remaining joint, but he 
said it was ham, and he did not like ham, so he should take a 
pair of the chickens, for he was very partial to chicken-bones. 

We all made an outcry at this, for we thought the humans 
might want the chickens, or if not, we ought to share and share 
alike ; but Jack would not listen to us, and I verily believe he 
was going to run oflf with the chickens then and there, if the 
little humans had not suddenly shouted out that dinner was 
ready, and immediately all the other humans came down from 
the wood where they had been gathering flowers, and seated 
themselves on the ground round the table-cloth. 

As usual they were very inconsiderate, and left no room for 
any of us, and we all four of us felt very much annoyed, and at 
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last we agreed to take nip our stations near our own respective 
joints, so as to watch our interests. 

Presently Jack's chickens were begun upon, and we called 
his attention to the fact, but told him that we did not think 
he could interfere, as evidently Miss Kate had provided them 
for her friends. Matters were now, however, getting worse, 
for Tip's piece of beef was attacked, and so Tip protested 
vigorously against the injustice of his treatment I also made 
a great noise about it, but the humans did not attend to us, 
and only threw us each a piece of bread, which they imagined 
would keep us quiet. 

Just at this time Mr. Harry was showing off Topsy's talents 
by putting some biscuits before her, and not allowing her to eat 
any but those that were " paid for." How Topsy knew so 
cleverly what Miss Kate had paid for, and what not, I cannot 
say, and it has always remained a mystery to Tip and me. Poor 
Topsy had to go through a lot of lessons whilst the humans 
were eating, and they never gave her anjrthing, except some 
scraps of bread, for all the things she did for their amusement 
I noticed, however, that Topsy, though apparently so attentive 
to her lessons, kept her eye on her piece of mutton, and evi- 
dently had no idea of parting with that Topsy was, as I have 
said, very plain, but she certainly had fine eyes, and we very / 
soon found out that she was extremely clever ; so we admitted 
her to our friendship, and found her a great acquisition. Just 
whilst Mr. Harry was counting out some pieces of bread, and 
making her find out No. 9, Topsy's sharp eyes detected a 
human on the point of cutting a piece of her mutton ; and so, 
without further thought of No. 9, she gave a spring into the 

G 2 
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middle of the table, seized her mutton, and dashed off with it 
as hard as she could go into the wood. 

This was certainly a bold measure on Topsy's part, but Tip 
and Jack and I could not help applauding her, for we con- 
sidered that she had a perfect right to that piece of mutton ; 
and if my piece of beef had been touched, I should probably 
have taken strong measures toa 

Poor Topsy was not allowed to go off quietly with her piece 
of meat, for immediately a number of humans started in pursuit 
of her, and Mr. Harry called to her very sternly to come back 
at once. 

Topsy paid no attention to any one but Mr. Harry, and she 
told him that she should certainly not return, until he spoke to 
her in a more courteous manner. 

She ran on through the wood, and Tip and I followed her ; 
and all the humans came behind us making such a noise, that 
it was not likely any dog in her senses would turn back and 
encounter them. After a little while Mr. Hany changed his 
plan, and after sending all the humans away, he called to 
Topsy in a very kind, affectionate manner, and said he would 
forgive her, if she would come back to him and bring her stolen 
goods. 

Topsy was very fond of her master, and she immediately 
returned ; but she did not bring the meat with her, as she had 
found it heavy, and had dropped it quite at the entrance of the 
wood. She told him this, and we understood her distinctly, but 
he did not She also told him that the meat was not " stolen 
goods," for she distinctly imderstood that it had been " paid 
for," and therefore she felt it her duty, as well as her pleasure, 
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to take it. Mr. Harry was certainly very dull, for he did not 
understand anything she said, and he kept telling her to " go 
fetch " the meat Now Topsy was not a retriever, and so Mr. 
Harry could not expect her to know a retriever's duties ; but as 
I really sympathized with Topsy, and thought it might get her 
out of a scrape, I ran to the entrance of the wood, where she 
said she had left it, and there it was sure enough ; so after help- 
ing myself to a little bit, by way of making it lighter, I ran back 
with it to Topsy and Mr. Harry. 

They all seemed pleased to see the meat again, and they did 
not notice that part of it had been taken off by me. Mr. Harry, 
Tip, Topsy, and I then returned in triumph to Miss Kate and 
her friends, and Mr. Harry showed them the mutton which he 
said he had rescued. How strange it is that humans always 
think they do everything, whereas in this case / had restored 
the mutton by Topsy's pemiission ! 

Miss Kate and her friends laughed very much at the piece of 
mutton when Mr. Harry gave it to them, and said it was horrid, 
and they would have nothing to do with it. Topsy asked them, 
why then they had made such a fuss about getting it back 
again ; but they paid no attention to her question, and only 
told her she was a naughty dog and must go away. 

At this point I must say Mr. Harry behaved very well, for he 
said, as the humans would not accept it, he should divide it 
amongst the dogs, for Topsy had unwittingly oflfended, and had 
been very obedient afterwards in returning to him when he 
called her, and also he said that I had been most useful and 
well-behaved 

Of course I knew this, but I did not see exactly what ^' 
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and Jack had done in the matter beyond looking on; however, 
I am not a jealous dog, and I was willing we should share and 
share alike. Most excellent mutton it was, and I begin to think 
now, that if Topsy had not taken possession of it we should not 
have had it, for we were fairly cheated out of our other joints. 
When we returned from the wood, nearly all the things had 
been packed up and put away, for the picnic was said to be 
over, and the humans were ready to go home, as they thought 
it looked like rain. 

Well ! if that was a picnic, we didn't see much fun in it ! 
Mr. Harry complained that he had had nothing to eat, and 
should have dinner at home with Miss ELate ; the little humans 
said they had had no time for any fun ; and as for ourselves, 
we poor dogs would have had no dinner at all, but for Tops/s 
foresight ; for which we gave her a vote of thanks. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

WELCOME TIDINGS ! 

We were a very jolly party as we came home from the picnic. 

I am not talking of the humans, as they were mostly in 
carriages, but Mr. Harry came with us. By " us " I mean Tip, 
Jack, Topsy, and myself, for Topsy was quite one of us by that 
time, and we had also a very good opinion of Mr. Harry, 
which Topsy confirmed. She said he was very considerate and 
obliging, and she believed he liked her better than any human. 
Topsy was a very pleasant companion during our run home 
She told us all about her home in Chester, and how she thought 
it a very pleasant home, and had no wish to change it When 
she heard that her master was going south, she wondered 
whether he would take her, and great was her delight when he 
told her that he intended doing so. Topsy then told us what 
she thought about the train and London. 

I was greatly excited when she spoke of London, and asked 
her if she had been to an Exhibition of Dogs, and I was 
just going to ask her whether she had gained a prize, but I 
checked myself, for I was afraid she would think I was laughing 
at her, it being perfectly impossible so ugly a dog could gain a 
prize. 
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She told me that she knew nothing about Exhibitions^ and 
she thought London a veiy dull place. She and her master 
had only stayed there one night, and then they took the train 
and went to Dover, where they found themsdves very comfort- 
able. 

We were very glad to hear Topsy and her master were living 
in Dover, and we promised to go and see her, but she said she 
was afraid her master would not be there long, as she heard him 
tell Miss Kate he must return to Chester very soon. 

It suddenly occurred to me that my dear brother Bob was 
settled somewhere near Chester, and Nettle also, and I asked 
Topsy if she had ever chanced to meet them or hear speak of 
them. 

Imagine my astonishment and delight when I found that Bob 
was one of her most intimate friends, and lived a very little way 
oflf from her home ! 

She told me that he was not a bit like me in appearance, 
being quite a small dog, but she had a very good opinion of 
him in every way, and she said he had a very happy home and 
was much appreciated. This was such delightful news to me 
I could hardly contain my joy, and I told it to all the birds we 
met as we ran along. Topsy was equally pleased at meeting 
Bob's brother, and she said Bob would be overjoyed at hearing 
about me. In my great delight at hearing about Bob, I had 
forgotten to repeat my question about my sister Nettle, until 
Topsy said, " I can also tell you about Nettle, but I am afraid 
that will distress you." 

I begged her to tell me ever3rthing, and she then said that 
she never knew Nettle herself, but that Bob had told her what 
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a charming sister he had, but that one day in crossing one of 
the streets she had been run over, and that she died almost 
directly. Nettle had been a great favourite with her master and 
mistress, who lived at a farm near Chester, and they had been 
greatly distressed at her death, and had buried her in their own 
garden, and planted a lovely dog-rose close by, to mark the spot 
Topsy told me that Bob had felt Nettle's death very much, 
especially as he did not know where I was, and he thought all 
his brothers and sisters were gone. 

I felt very sorry to hear of poor Nettle's sad end ; at the same 
time I did not remember her at all, and my grief was principally 
for Bob. I fancied that I remembered Bob, anyhow I longed 
more than ever to see him, and I sent all sorts of messages by 
Topsy to him, and regretted that there seemed no chance of 
our meeting. 

All this conversation made our run home from the picnic 
very pleasant to me. Tip got tired of it, and so he and Jack 
ran along together, and amused each other. Mr. Harry didn't 
talk much to us, but then he had not much chance, for we were 
generally well ahead of him, though he walked faster than most 
humans. When we got near the house we waited for him, as 
we thought it would look more respectful for us all to walk in 
with him. 

The carriage containing the humans was at the house not 
long before we were, and the little humans were at the door 
waiting for us. 

Mr. Harry was tired, I suppose, as he went indoors, but the 
little humans came out to us, and they called us all four up 
to them, and caressed us all in turn. Whilst we were all talking 
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very happily together, Miss Kate came out and told Mary that 
she was sorry to say the little tortoiseshell kitten " Beauty " (of 
which she was so fond) was lost, and could nowhere be found. 

This seemed to be terrible news to Mary, and indeed to all 
the children, who ran oflf, and said they must find her ; and 
that she had probably hidden in some of the rooms. 

Tip looked at me, and I at him, and we perfectly understood 
each other. We felt sure that during our absence at the picnic 
the long white thing and Beauty had had a grand fight, 
and that probably poor Beauty had got the worst of it We 
felt more than ever determined to exterminate that white one 
if we had a chance. We let Topsy into the secret, and she 
promised that she would go upstairs that evening if she could, 
and penetrate the mystery of the white thing. Whilst we were 
talking we heard a loud caterwauling ! — no doubt about it, — ^and 
of longer continuance, even, than when Sambo serenaded Miss 
Smith. We four dogs stood bolt upright at the sound, and we 
made a mutual agreement, that we would put down that cat, 
even at the expense of annoying Miss Kate. Humans must 
not be allowed to encourage such obnoxious animals, and such 
discordant noises. If cats are to . continue as a race on the 
earth, they must as a race give up such disagreeable practices. 
Having come to this conclusion, and the caterwauling still con- 
tinuing, we all four barked out our opinion loud enough for the 
cat to hear. The only result of this, however, was, that a 
human came to the door, ordered Jack to run home to his mis- 
tress, told me to go to my kennel, and called Tip and Topsy 
inside the house. 

Topsy and Tip went indoors. I remained where I was for 
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about ten minutes, as I was not that human's servant, and I did 
not choose to be ordered by him. If he had asked me politely, 
I should have gone at once. My idea is that it is just as easy 
for humans to speak civilly to a dog as not, and they would 
find it answer much better. Civility always pays. 

After a time I went back to my kennel, and cook brought 
me a very good supper. I had by this time quite forgiven her 
for deceiving me ; but I think she must have known that she 
had fallen in my good opinion, as she gave me such extra good 
bones for some time after, and I never had to wait for a 
meal. 

I had hardly finished my supper when Tip and Topsy ran 
out to me in a great state of excitement, and Tip told me that 
Topsy had made a great discovery. 

It seems that after they went indoors they found they could 
not go into the drawing-room as the door was shut, so they 
went into a little room close by called a study; but they 
could not sleep or talk, because of the dreadful caterwauling, 
which went on upstairs, and which no one seemed inclined to 
check. They therefore determined to go upstairs on a voyage 
of discovery, and they thought at first they should have to get 
out on the roof if possible. As, however, they got up to the 
top of the staurs they heard this caterwauling in a room at the 
end of the passage, and they also heard the little humans in 
there. 

Tip and Topsy then ran along the passage ; but unluckily 
the door was shut, and Tip said he would not touch the door, 
or he should be punished as he was the last time he tried to 
open one. The noise was terrific, worse than twenty Pollys and 
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MolljTS and Sambos, and Topsy immediately demanded admit- 
tance by barking vigorously. She was not heard at first for the 
caterwauling ; but when they both of them barked with all their 
might the door was opened by Wilfiid, and immediately all the 
children began hugging and kissing the dogs, and telling them 
how good they were to come up and see them. 

Topsy and Tip liked being petted by the little humans very 
much ; but at that time they had a more important work on 
hand, and they succeeded at last in getting away firom the 
children, and they rushed up to the big human who had got the 
long white thing, and who was making a sort of caterwauling 
sound herself, as if one were not enough. 

" Go away, dogs ! '* she rudely said to Tip and Topsy, " go 
away, I tell you ; we do not want any more noise, I am sure ;'* 
but Topsy would not go away, and she kept pulling at the white 
thing, much to the little humans' amusement, who said, " Don't 
send her away, Nurse, she wants to see baby — do show her the 
baby ; Topsy wants to see if she has been ' paid for.' " 

Tip said that when the children said this the big human 
whom they called " Nurse " was amused, and she said, " Oh, 
you want to see whether baby has been paid for, do you ? well, 
there she is. I don't think she can have been paid for, or she 
would behave better." At this speech all the little humans 
laughed, and ran up to Topsy and Tip ; and at this point Topsy- 
turned to me, and said, slowly and emphatically, "And will you 
believe it. Rex, it is not a cat after all ! but only a little senseless 
human, that I suppose wants to be taken for one ; anyhow we 
could not interfere with that, and so our mission was ended i 
and curiously enough," said Tip, " the little thing left off cater- 
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wauling when it saw us ; and I think it must have known that 
dogs have a great objection to the soimd" " Yes," said Topsy, 
'^ it was so quiet that the big human was quite pleased and 
said she should send for us whenever the thing misbehaved, 
and the little humans said we ought to be its nurses." 

This story of Tip and Topsy's interested me greatly, and I 
told them they deserved great credit for the way they had 
behaved, and that it was real relief to know that there was now 
no cat on the premises, for even poor Beauty seemed to have 
hopelessly gone. We were talking very comfortably together, 
though I knew it was getting late, when Mr. Harry called Topsy, 
and said he must return to Dover, and we three dogs separated 
with mutual regret 




CHAPTER XVII. 

OFF TO THE CONTINENT! 

The next day Tip came out early to me, and he said that the 
poor little humans were still very unhappy about Beauty, and 
he for his part could not think what had become of him. 

I could not enlighten him, — in fact I was just as much 
puzzled as he was. Since Topsy's discovery about the white 
thing not being a cat, it was very evident that it could not 
have caused Beauty's death, and we could not imagine what 
had become of him. After talking it well over we decided 
that we would escape from the little humans that morning, and 
go into the village and see whether we could learn any news 
of him. Tip and I were very fond of the little humans, but 
sometimes we liked to have a walk by ourselves, as we had 
not to play company to each other, and so it was a greater 
rest, though perhaps less exciting. We therefore ran off to- 
gether into the village, before the children had finished their 
breakfasts, and we felt sure they would forgive us for deserting 
them if we brought Beauty home safe and sound. 

First of all we called upon Jack, but he was not at home, 
and then we went on to the house where Sambo lived. 

As we came up to the door we saw Master Sambo fast 
asleep curled up on a rug, but he woke up directly, and he 
told us to walk out in the lane with him, for his old mistress 
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was afraid of large dogs, and he was sure she would be very 
rude to me if she saw me. 

We took the hint and went into the lane, and Sambo was 
very pleasant, unusually so for a cat ; but alas ! he could tell 
us nothing of poor Beauty. He told us that he had profited 
by our good advice, and had not annoyed Miss Smith or any 
one else since the night we had hunted him and Polly and 
Molly. He also told us that they were very quiet, well-behaved 
cats now, and that they had made up their quarrel with him. 
We did not stay any longer with Sambo, as our mission was 
to find Beauty ; so, after getting Polly and Molly's address, we 
set out in search of their home. 

When we got near their house we heard some cats speaking 
to us in a very nice, respectful manner, and as we looked about 
us, we saw Polly and Molly at the top of a wood-stack, and 
they said they were delighted to see us, and invited us to join 
them on the wood-stack. 

This was easier said than done, and we told them we should 
prefer their coming down to us, which accordingly they did 
without further ado. 

I never should have known them for the same impudent 
cats we had hunted, and which were so nearly drowned after- 
wards by the farmer. 

They were quiet, modest-looking, well-spoken, well-behaved 
cats, and they assured us that they had quite changed their 
way of living, and that they never now annoyed people at 
night. They seemed very much interested when we told them 
about poor Beauty, but they knew nothing of him, Polly 
suggested that if he was given to poaching perhaps he had 
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been caught in one of the keepers' traps, but I assured her 
that Beauty had always been well-behaved, and I did not 
believe he could steal 

After a little more conversation we left them, feeling that 
we had had a most unsatisfactory morning as regarded Beauty, 
and as we did not know where else to apply, we ran home. 

As soon as we got near the house we were beset by the 
little humans, who wanted to know where we had been, and 
who said they were so afraid we should not be home in time 
to go into Dover, for Miss Kate was going to take them there 
very soon. 

Tip and I were, very glad we were back in time, for we 
wanted very much to go to Dover to see Topsy and Amy. 

Miss Kate was very soon ready, and oflf we went, — some 
of the humans in a carriage, but Wilfrid and Miss Kate pre- 
ferring to walk with us. 

When we got there, of course Miss Kate went to that 
favourite wall" of hers which she called a pier, and where she 
always met friends, and we hardly ever saw any. However, 
great was our delight when Topsy ran up to us, and very soon 
afterwards Mr. Harry joined us. 

Topsy told us how they were to leave Dover next day, she 
thought to return to Chester, and it made Tip and me very 
sad to hear it, though I solaced myself by sending a lot of 
messages to my brother Bob. We then had a great deal of 
conversation about the steamboats, and we told Topsy how 
frightened at first we had been by them, which amused her 
very much as she said she had been in them several times. 
Then she told us about different places abroad she had 
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been to with her master, for she said she always travelled with 
him. He seemed as if he could not get on without a com- 
panion. She told us about French dogs, and how she never 
could meet one without fighting it, and she had no opinion 
of French dogs, — she was sure she could beat them all round. 
But, said Topsy, there are dogs in Switzerland ! oh ! such 
splendid dogs, Rex ! you would look like a mouse beside one 
of the dogs I saw ! 

I felt a little uncomfortable when she said this, for I did not 
believe I could ever look like a mouse ; and Tip said that he 
did not wish to be rude, but he could not imagine there were 
any dogs larger than me. 

Topsy said we might believe her or not as we liked ; but 
there were dogs abroad who lived up in the mountains, and 
whose duty it was to go and scrape humans out of the snow 
and save their lives. 

" What do the humans get into the snow for ? " said Tip. 

" I do not know," said Topsy ; " but humans often do odd 
things, and foreign humans seem to have less sense than 
English ones. Anyhow, they do at times get buried in the 
snow, either on purpose, or by accident; and then these 
splendid large dogs are kind enough to go and scrape them 
out." 

"I should say it was a waste of time," said Tip; and I 
rather agreed with him ; but Topsy was very much shocked, 
and said "dogs ought to save hiunans' lives if they could." 

"I always do," I said, "when they are in the water; but 
they ought to save themselves when they are in the snow, I 
think." 

H 
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Topsy was ver}''short with me, and said I did not know what 
I was talking about, and that, if ever I chanced to go abroad, 
she was sure I should fed myself very small beside one of those 
splendid Swiss dogs. 

I said I should never go abroad ; that I didn't think much 
of foreigners, and that I preferred England, and English dogs, 
and I thought very tall dogs must look very awkward. 

"Yes," said Tip, "not half as well as little dogs in my 
opinion; yet, at the same time, I should like to see those 
monsters that Topsy has been talking about, for, as they say, 
* seeing is believing.' " 

Topsy ran oflf to her master, as she was angry with us for 
not believing her; but almost directly afteiiwards she came 
back, and said, "I am sorry we have had this little mis- 
understanding just at the last minute, for I find Mr. Harry is 
going off by train to-day, and at once, so I've come to say 
Good-bye." 

Tip and I were really sorry to lose Topsy, and we told her 
so, and apologized for our rudeness ; and then we went with 
Miss Kate to the station, and saw them ofifi 

When they were gone, Tip said that he meant to do a very 
daring thing, but he begged me not to stop him ; and I said I 
would not, if he would tell me everything. He then said he 
was going to slip on board the French steamer, which was just 
about to start ; for he should never feel satisfied until he had 
settled the question about these Swiss dogs, I immediately 
said I would go too, but, alas ! I was tmned back when I got 
half-way down the steps, and questioned in the rudest way as to 
who was my master, &c. 
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" Master ? " I said, " I haven't got one, and do not want 
one;" but as usual they paid no attention to what I said, 
though I found that I had to attend to them. Master Tip had 
managed more cleverly ; for he had slipped down the steps 
behind an old lady, and got on board without being dis- 
covered \ and as I was walking disconsolately off the pier, 
looking for Miss Kate, Tip barked out his good-bye to me, 
and said there was sometimes an advantage in being small. 

I saw the steamboat go off with Tip on board, and it made 
me feel very sad, for I did not like being separated from Tip, 
and I was also disappointed not to see the Swiss dogs, though 
I had told Topsy I should never go abroad. 

Very soon afterwards I met Miss Kate, and she called 
Wilfrid and the other little humans who were on the beach, 
as she said it was time to go home. Then she called Tip and 
me ; but she didn't seem to notice that Tip never answered, 
and I felt very much aggrieved that we were going home without 
seeing Amy ; altogether it had been a disappointing day to me. 

The children were packed off in the carriage, and then when 
Miss Kate and I were together she missed Tip, and asked me 
where he was. 

It was no use my telling her, so I did not try ; and after she 
had called to him for some minutes, she settled that he must 
have gone with the carriage, and so she took no more trouble 
about him, and walked on home. 

Humans are so senseless I — was it likely he would go with 
the carriage when he could run with mei — ^however, she seemed 
quite satisfied on that point, and I did not attempt to undeceive 
her, 

H 2 
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I felt out of sorts and cross, and did not talk to her all the 
way home, and I think she must have been the same^ for she 
didn't say a word to me ; however, I must do her the justice 
to say that she became very uneasy when she found Tip was 
not at home, and the poor little humans were still more 
unhappy, and told me repeatedly to " go fetch " him. I told 
them distinctly that I would if I could ; but that he had gone 
to travel in foreign lands, and I did not know when we should 
see him again. 

They didn't seem to understand me, and Miss Kate said if 
he did not return home soon she should have to employ the 
police to find him and Beauty, for she could not understand 
their being lost 

I was glad to think Tip was in foreign lands, for I felt sure 
it would be a dreadful trial to a respectable dog like him to be 
taken up by a policeman. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

SWITZERLAND ? 

The next morning I felt very low-spirited, and still a little 
cross, I fear; but I brightened up a little when the little 
humans called me, and said they were going to the farm to say 
good-bye to the shepherd and his wife, and to Bob, and that 
their aunt Kate- was going with them, 

I was quite willing to accompany them, but it seemed to me 
an odd thing to go to a house to say " Good-bye." I should 
have thought they would have gone to say " How do you do ? " 
but humans are always doing strange things. I did not stop to 
argue the matter with them, though I should have had it all 
my own way had I done so, for they would never have been 
able to understand me. 

As soon as Miss Kate came out, we all set off. I missed 
Tip dreadfully, and I wondered whether he was then fighting a 
Swiss dog — ^a St Bernard dog, as Topsy said they were some- 
times called. 

Miss Kate talked about Tip to the children, and said how 
unhappy she felt about him, and that unless he came home 
soon she should certainly have him "cried," whatever that 
might mean; and she also said she could not understand 
Beauty's disappearance just at the same time, and was afraid 
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they might both of them have been stolen. " What do you 
think about it, Rex?" she said, turning to me. 

I told her that I not only thought^ but that I knew all about 
Tip ; but that it would be waste of time for me to tell her, and 
of course she didn't understand or pursue the inquiry. 

As we went up to the farm-house we saw old Bob as usual 
with his master, and as soon as he could be spared he came 
to me and Miss Kate, and the little humans went inside the 
farm-house. 

I had not seen Bob for some time, and so I had a great 
deal to tell him about Topsy and the Swiss dogs, and about 
Tip being supposed to be lost, but that he had really gone 
abroad to sift the truth of Tops/s story ; and then I also said 
(what I was sure would grieve him very much) that poor little 
Beauty was lost too. 

" Lost ? " said Bob ; " Beauty lost ? Not a bit of it He is 
all right, he came back here the day afler the children took 
him away, and here he has been ever since. He said he did not 
care for new friends, and so the first chance he got he ran back 
to us, and we were all very glad to see him ; and I do not 
think you will be able to keep him if you take him away twenty 
times, for he says he shall always find his way back again 
somehow." 

I was very glad to hear Beauty was safe, and I admired his 
character for steadfastness. I said it was more like a dog than 
a cat, and I thought it must be owing to Bob's good advice. 

Just at this moment the little humans ran out with poor 
Beauty, and they were delighted at having recovered him ; but 
he whined so piteously, that Miss Kate advised them to leave 
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him at the farm, and to get another kitten elsewhere, as she 
said she felt sure Beauty would never stay with them. 

Bob endorsed this remark with a loud bark, and the little 
humans very unwillingly returned Beauty to the shepherd's 
wife, and then transferred their affections to Bob and me. 

Miss Kate called us all, and said it was time to return home, 
and so we obeyed ; but I should have liked another half-hour 
with Bob very much, for I had no companion, now Tip and 
Topsy had gone, except when Jack managed to look in for a 
little gossip. 

As we were going along the road we met a flock of geese, I 
never like geese, they are so rude and noisy, and on this occa- 
sion they were worse than ever, and they tried to make them- 
selves look as tall as possible by stretching out their long necks 
and holding up their beaks. I was not in a very good humour, 
and as these geese were insufferably rude, I ran in among them 
and scared them out of their lives. It was in vain for Miss 
Kate to call to me, for I was determined to put them down, 
not by hurting any of them, but by driving them about in all 
directions until they learnt that the next time they met a dog — 
a prize dog at all events — they must behave respectfully. 

After I had sent them flying in all directions, squeezing 
themselves through gates and hedges, and making them feel 
they were quite at my mercy, I stopped, and I had the satis- 
faction of seeing the little humans very much amused by what 
I had done ; but not so Miss Kate, she told the children I had 
behaved very badly, and she called me up, and read me a long 
lecture. 

I am free to confess that I did not behave well, and I felt 
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rather sorry for having annoyed Miss Kate \ so I walked home 
very quietly, looking as humble as possible, with my tail curled 
well under me. This position of the tail is a sign of humiliiy^ 
and Miss Kate seemed to accept my apology, for she was very 
kind to me all the way home. 

When we got back to the house I found out from the bustle 
that was going on, and from various remarks made by the 
humans, that the little humans were going away next day. 1 
was very disconsolate at this. All my companions were going 
off one after another, and, with the exception of Jack and the 
cats, I had no one to talk to, for really Miss Kate was not of 
much use in that way. The little humans went indoors, which 
I thought inconsiderate, as they might just as well have spent 
their last afternoon with me ; but it never seemed to occur to 
them, so I wandered off into the village, and told my griefs 
to Jack. Of course we had still dear old Bob as a friend, but 
we always looked up to him as a sort of counsellor. He was 
never likely to join in our everyday amusements, for he never 
came to see us, and was so devoted to his master and his 
sheep, that he did not care much for anything or anybody else. 

I stayed with Jack until it was quite dark, telling him the 
long-promised story of the cat-hunt, and of Polly and MoU/s 
reformation, and then I went home to my kennel, and I found 
a nice supper put near it by the thoughtful cook. The house 
seemed to be shut up, though I saw lights in the windows, and 
I curled myself up in my kennel and soon went fast asleep and 
dreamt of Tip. 

In the midst of my dream I woke up suddenly at the sound 
of some well-known voice, and there, by the light of the moon, 
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Stood the dearold Tip himself! barking with delight at meeting 
me again. 

I could hardly believe my senses, but he assured me that it 
was he, and he said he was delighted to find himself safe 
home again, for he was dreadfully hungry. Fortunately for him 
I had not eaten all the bones cook gave me for supper, and so 
I was able to be hospitable and offer them to him, and he ate 
them as if he had not eaten anything for months. 

When he had finished, I could restrain my curiosity no 
longer, and I said, "How about the St. Bernard dogs, are 
they larger than I am f " 

" Not a bit of it ! " said Tip, " I didn't see one dog half your 
size ; but wiait a minute, and 111 tell you everything." Then he 
told me how nobody seemed to notice him on board the 
steamer, until just before they landed on the other side, when 
several humans wanted to know whom he belonged to, but as 
nobody owned him, he went on shore with some human who 
was kind to him, and who belonged to the steamer, and said 
he must take him back to Dover next day, as his home was 
probably there. Tip said he had no intention of returning to 
Dover the next day, because he wished thoroughly to investi- 
gate the question of the dogs before he returned. However, 
he said nothing of this to the human, but as soon as he was. in 
the town, which he heard them call Calais, he ran off as hard 
as he could, as he supposed that must be Switzerland He 
could not find any mountains, or any snow, or any large dogs; 
he saw a great many small, ugly dogs, but none like Topsy 
described, and he was sorry to say Topsy must have invented 
the whole thing. 
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Tip said he made a thorough voyage of discovery round the 
town, and there was no snow whatever, or if there had been 
any it had all been scraped away, and the mountains levelled, 
and the dogs destroyed, but he didn't believe in them. He 
described the humans as being very noisy, and talking great 
" gibberish,'' he said, which no one could understand ; and, 
altogether, after having run all round Switzerland in the day, 
he was sure it was a poor place, and that the sooner he returned 
to England the better. He was very tired, and went to sleep 
out on the road, and the next thing he remembered was some 
one catching him up by the throat, and saying, " Oh ! here you 
are, you young scamp," and carrying him on board the steam- 
boat It ttuned out to be the kind human who had brought 
him on shore ; and as soon as the steamer got back to Dover 
the same human gave him a biscuit, and put him on the pier, 
and told him to run home ; '^ and so here I am you see," said 
Tip, " and very glad to be here after my foreign tour, and I give 
it you as my opinion, XiaaX. foreign parts are not worth visiting, 
that there are no mountains, or large dogs in Switzerland, equal 
to those in England ; that Switzerland is in fact run round in a 
day, and that that is giving a day too much to it, and that after 
all there is no place like home ! " 

He had hardly got these words out when he was fast asleep 
and snoring. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

GOOD NEWS 1 

Great was the excitement next morning when one of the 
humans discovered Tip sleeping close beside my kennel. All 
the humans came out to look at him, as if they had never seen 
him before, and when Miss Kate came downstairs she and the 
little humans' rushed out and covered him with kisses, and asked 
him where he had been. 

Tip told them about his Swiss tour, but they did not take it 
in, and they kept wondering and talking to each other about 
him, instead of trying to understand his statement, which was 
clear enough. Certainly Master Tip was very dusty, — he looked 
like a grey dog more than a black one, — and Miss Kate said he 
must be well brushed before he came indoors ; so he had his 
breakfast with me for once, and after that, one of the humans 
brushed his coat, and it came out so black and glossy he looked 
quite a little dandy. Tip was very sorry to hear the little 
humans were going to leave us that day, but neither his sorrow 
or mine availed to stop them, and all we could do was to accom- 
pany them to the station and see them off. It is surprising 
what a change came over the baby, after Topsy and Tip visited 
her, for she quite gave up caterwauling, — ^at least we never 
heard her do it again, — and I think it must have been out of 
respect to our opinion on that subject, as we freely expressed 
it one day before her, when we were all walking out together. 
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It certainly is a most unseemly noise for a little human to makey 
and we wondered that she had not been broken of so bad a 
habit long before. 

When the little humans had gone we returned home again, 
and Tip went indoors to his mistress ; for he thought, as he had 
been away from her for more than a day, he had better make it - 
up to her by a little extra attention. He said he was sure that 
would be Bob's opinion, and I was obliged to agree with him ; 
so whilst he was indoors I took a little run on my own account, 
and was fortunate enough to meet Jack, who was delighted to 
hear of Tip's return, and that it was a felse report about the St 
Bernard dogs. " At the same time," said Jack, ** I can hardly 
imagine how Tip got as far as Switzerland in one day, and was 
able to run round it in that time, for when my mistress's father 
went to Switzerland last year, he was a long time away. 

" That is very possible," I said ; " remember he is a human, 
and humans are very slow in their movements, whereas dogs 
always move quickly, and Tip is unusually fast I think there 
can be no doubt about it, for Tip assured me that he ran as far 
as he could go on all sides as soon as he landed, and that it 
all looked pretty much alike, but that there were distinctly no 
mountains and no large dogs^ and I quite believe him." 

Jack looked a little doubtful, but he did not dispute the matter 
any further, and he asked me to accompany him to a pond close 
by, as he thought we might find some sport in rat-hunting. 

I went with him, but not finding any rats, I got tired, and 
said it was time for me to gd home. 

I had not gone many steps when Tip came tearing up to me 
as fast as he could run, and he said, " I have got such wonder- 
ful news 1 guess it! — No, you'll never guess it, so I shall tell 
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you j'' and then he said how busy Miss Kate was packing up 
boxes, and how he found out from some remarks she made to 
the old people, that she was going away next Monday, and that 
she was going to take us with her. " I know that," said Tip, 
*' because the old people thought Miss Kate very foolish to take 
us with her, but she said that she must do so, because she had 
promised ; but where of all places. Rex, do you think we are 
going to ? " 

" Where ? "" I said. 

" 111 give you five minutes to guess," said Tip ; but long 
before the five minutes were up he said, " Oh ; you never can 
guess, so I shall tell you, — we are going to Chester ! " 

" To Chester ? " I said, " is that really true ? am I really 
going to Chester, to see my dear brother Bob ? Oh ! Tip, is it 
quite true ? do not deceive me." 

" It is quite true," said Tip ! " and I am almost as much 
pleased as you are ;" and he jumped up into the air several 
times with delight, whilst I fairly lost my senses, and tore off 
round the garden, jumping over everything I came across, and 
saying, "Bob! Bob! Bob! my dear brother Bob!" until I was 
quite out of breath. Then I lay still for a few minutes, and 
only a few, for as soon as Tip began to talk again about it, up 
I jumped and he after me, and I felt that the garden was much 
too small for my spirits, so out we went into the road, and we 
tore away to the farm as hard as we could go. 

Bob was standing calmly by his sheep when we turned in at 
the gate, and I ran up to him, still calling out, " Bob 1 Bob 1 
Bob ! am. I really to see you again ? " until I was brought to my 
senses by his saying, *< Yes, Rex ! here I am ; what do you 
mean by asking if you are really to see me again ? " 
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Then Tip and I stopped short, and told him the good news, 
and why it was we were so excited ; and Bob said he was glad 
we had explained matters, for he began to fear I was out of my 
mind, and he saw no remedy for me but that I must be shot 

After this I became calmer, for I thought it very important 
such an opinion should not be general, as it might chance to be 
held by a human carrying a gun ; and the consequences would 
be distressing, and quite put an end to my visit to Chester. 
Bob gave us some excellent advice about this, and after that 
we went home, and I tried to be as calm as I could, but it was 
very difficult, and whenever there was an excuse for making a 
noise I always availed myself of it. 

At times I felt very uneasy, for fear Tip might have made 
any mistake in the matter; but he said he was sure he had not 
done an)rthing of the sort, for Miss Kate was perpetually 
talking about her journey. However he promised to prick up 
his ears that evening when he was under the dining-room 
table, and bring me word afterwards, if there was any mistake 
or change of plan. Tip was quite as pleased at the prospect 
of going to Chester as I was, for he particularly wanted to see 
Topsy again, and tell her about his visit to Switzerland. 

The time went very slowly that afternoon, though I was so 
happy j but I still felt uncertainty about our plans, and T wanted 
to hear more, and to be off. Tip went indoors, and I managed 
to go to sleep a litde, so as to pass the time, but I was too 
excited to have a thorough good nap. 

I thought the humans were a long time at dinner that night| 
but at last they finished, and then Tip ran out to me. 

'fit is all perfectly true," he said, "so you need have no 
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more fears about it. Miss Kate has been talking all through 
dinner about this journey, and I can tell you all about it. 
First of all, the old humans are not going ! '* 
« Oh ! that is all right," I said. ' 

"Well," said Tip, "it is all right, but when I first heard 
they were not going, I was afraid one of us would be left 
behind to take care of them." 
" You, of course. Tip," I said. 

" No, I rather think you would have been the one," he 
replied. " However, I am happy to say that we are both of us 
going to Chester ; for Miss Kate said so several times over, 
and so I suppose she thinks as I do, that the old people can 
take care of themselves." 

" Quite right, too !" I said. "Now, Tip, what next? how 
slow you are to-night ! " 

*' Thank you," he replied ; " I feel rather quick, only you 
keep interrupting me, but if you will listen patiently, I will tell 
you everything." 

I saw that Tip was a little annoyed with me, and as I wanted 
to hear everything he had to say, I told him that for once I was 
his humble obedient servant ; and I lay on the ground as quiet 
as a mouse. " Well," said Tip, " Miss Kate and a human, and 
you and I, are to leave this on Monday morning after breakfast." 
" Better go beforcy^ I said, " /don't want any breakfast" 
" WiU you be quiet ? " said Tip. 
" Oh yes ; I beg your pardon," I replied \ " go on»" 
"Well, we are to go o/^"^ breakfast, and by an early train, 
but I did not hear at what time ; anyhow we are to get to 
London by dinner-time." 
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" How do you know that," I said, " if you didn't ask ? " 

" Will you be quiet ? " again said Tip. 

I felt very small, and he went on : — 

"We get to London by dinner-time, no matter what time 
we leave, and we go somewhere or other, and sleep somewhere 
or other for the night, and then next morning we — " 

" Elxcuse my making one remark," I said " You have been 
very explicit and clear about everything and everybody, but 
how about our suppers on Monday night ? where do we get 
them ? for last time I went to London " (I spoke as if I were 
in the habit of going frequently) " last time I went to London, 
I had no supper at all, and — " 

" Am I titer to speak again f " said Tip. "Rex, you are very 
tiresome to-night, and unlike your usual sober self. I shall 
go indoors, for Miss Kate, even, will not interrupt me as much 
as you do." 

I immediately made an ample apology to Tip, by offering 
him a bone, which I had got in my kennel, and it answered 
beautifully. I knew that Tip had told me all he knew, and so 
I didn't care to ask for more, besides which I felt that I could 
not keep silent any longer; so whilst he was enjo3dng his 
bone I talked away to my heart's content, and I advised him 
to take a bone with him to London for his supper on Monday, 
and said I should do the same, as my past experience of 
London life did not make me trust London people. We were 
still talking, and Tip was still eating, when a human called 
him in, and after taking three runs round the garden to let 
off my spirits a little, I turned into my kennel and went fast 
asleep. 




CHAPTER XX. 

LONDON. 

Monday morning came at last, and after a great deal of unnes 
cessary fussing on the part of the humans we started on our 
journey. The party consisted of Tip and myself, and Miss 
Kate, and a human whom she called her maid ; a person of 
whom neither Tip nor I had much opinion ; but T suppose she 
had her good points. 

The old humans seemed very sorry to see us go, and even at 
the last minute they tried to persuade Miss Kate to leave us 
behind ; but she said she had made a promise, and must keep 
it, and so off we started ; Miss Kate and her maid in a carriage, 
and Tip and I running. 

The journey up to London, in the dark, dingy little stable, 
was pretty much the same as I experienced last time, and if 
Tip and I had not been very amusing companions we should 
have found it very dull ; but we were both of us in a very 
good humour, and inclined to be pleased with everything. I 
must say, however, that I was disappointed when Tip told me 
that we were to sleep that night in London, for he heard Miss 
Kate say so. 

" Perhaps there is another Exhibition," I said, " and you are 
going to be exhibited too this time ? '' But Tip said he was 
sure that was not to be the case, and for his part, he didn't 

think much of Exhibitions. 

I 
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When we arrived in London a human met us, and without 
any ceremony took possession of us, whilst Miss Kate and 
her maid went off together in a carriage. 

I must say that London people are very forward. This 
human quite seemed to consider us as his property, and both 
Tip and I would have run away from him if we had known 
where to go, but we could not see any green fields or trees 
anywhere, and Tip said that probably all the other humans 
were as disagreeable as this one, if not worse, and so we made 
a virtue of necessity and followed him, wondering all the time 
why Miss Kate had not taken us with her. 

After walking a little distance the human turned into a yard 
and put us inside a stable, not a bad stable by any means, 
with plenty of nice clean straw, and at the farther end of the 
stable was a horse, but he was not able to come to us, or we 
to go to him, which to say the least was unsociable. 

The human went away for a little time, and then he came 
back with our dinners, and I must say he treated us splen- 
didly, so that we had a much better opinion of him after 
this, and we were glad we had not run away from him. I 
suppose Tip and I were very hungry, which made us enjoy our 
dinners so much ; but certainly the bones did taste extra good that 
day. Tip thought that perhaps London bones were different from 
country ones, and in that case he would not mind remaining in 
London another day, but I was altogether against that, as I was 
longing to go to Chester to see my dear brother Bob. 

In the afternoon the human came into the stable, and we 
made ourselves very pleasant to him, as he had treated us so 
well ; and he, finding us so sociable, talked to us a good deal. 
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There was not much in his conversation ; but at last he made 
a sensible remark, as he said, ^' Well, I think I shall take you 
two dogs out for a walk." 

" Delightful ! " we replied ; but he paid no attention to that, 
and went to the other end of the stable to talk to the horse, 
and we thought he had forgotten us; but presently he returned, 
opened the stable door, and whistled to us to follow, and we 
lost no time about it. 

Very soon we discovered that we should not have much fun, 
for there were no fields anywhere to be seen, and it seemed to 
be the fashion in London for dogs to imitate humans, and walk 
instead of run. We were not allowed even to run out into the 
road, but were obliged to keep close to the human. It would 
have been dull indeed for us, had we not seen a great many 
strange things, and as Tip and I were together, we could call each 
other's attention to them, and consult as to what they could 
mean. Anyhow we thought it more amusing than being shut 
up in the stable, and so we behaved in a very fashionable, quiet 
way, and when the human made any remark to us, (which was 
not often,) we listened with profound respect. 

After we had walked some little distance we came upon a 
most extraordinary sight, but as it was not a new one to Tip, he 
explained it to me. 

I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw a large black 
horse, and a man on the top of him, standing perfectly still in a 
kennel ; and a little further on, there was another exactly like 
him in another kennel I wasn't quite sure that they were 
humans on the horses, for they didn't look the same as most 
humans, and they had got feathers growing out of their head.*? 

I 2 
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but Tip said that they really were humans, and they were 
standing in those same kennels when he was in London some 
years ago, and that he remembered they were called Horse 
Guards \ but he could not tell me what they were guarding, and 
he did not see how they could guard anything if they were never 
allowed to move out of their kennels ; he expected they were 
there for some punishment, but he didn't know. 

I was very much struck by the strangeness of that sight, and 
had a great deal of conversation with Tip about it We both 
of us thought it very odd that it should take a horse and a 
human to make a horse-guard, and only one dog to make a 
dog guard. Tip and I could speak from experience on that 
point ; he was sufficient in himself to guard the interior of Miss 
Kate's house, and I was more than sufficient for the exterior 
part, and then we knew what guarding was, and had there 
been any occasion, he could have got rid of or killed anjrthing 
obnoxious inside the house, and I should certainly have killed 
any objectionable person or thing outside; but these poor 
Horse Guards were not allowed to move. 

Tip suggested that perhaps they were incapable of doing so, 
but I could not decide that question off hand. 

We should have liked to have had a much longer look at 
them, but the human walked faster than usual, and we were 
obliged to keep up with him. 

There are certainly a great many too many humans in 
London; they are not wanted, and only get in people's way; at 
least I know they got in mine very often. There are also too 
many houses, and too much noise, not enough trees, and a great 
scarcity of dogs. We walked some distance with the human, 
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and found it much more tiring than a good run in the country. 
Tip told me to point out the Exhibition, but I could not find it 

We often wondered that afternoon where Miss Kate was, 
but we saw nothing of her, and the thought struck me once, 
whether it was possible she had deserted Tip and me, and gone 
to Chester without us I Tip said he was sure she would not do 
such a thing, besides which, he had heard her say she was going 
to stay in London one night, perhaps two. 

"Perhaps two?" I said. "You can'i mean it. Tip! she 
surely forgot that Bob would be waiting for me, and she never 
would be so cruel as to delay our meeting even for a day." 

Tip said he could not answer about that, but he knew that 
Miss Kate had said "perhaps two." 

I felt very low after this, and thought that London was 
beginning to look very dull and dismal The fact was it was 
getting dark, but the lamps were being lighted, and Tip said he 
enjoyed being out very much. 

The human turned into another stable-yard, where he wanted 
to see a friend, and whilst we were waiting, a nice little fellow, 
very like Jack, with long silky hair, came and spoke to us. 

His hair was almost black, instead of being grey like Jack's, 
and when he first came out to us he seemed inclined to fight 
us, but both Tip and I thought him too small to fight, and so we 
told him, and I think he was very much pleased, though he 
pretended to be offended. 

He was a regular little Londoner, had been bom and bred in 
that stable, and had a very high opinion of London, and 
especially of that particular stable, and the horses and humans 
who inhabited it He did not think he should like the country, 
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though he had never been there, and knew nothing about it. 
We had a long talk together, and we told him about our country 
experiences, and he told us about his London life, which to Tip 
and me sounded a very dull one. He had evidently been very 
well educated, for he had good manners, and he had the same 
accomplishment as Jack had, of sitting up to beg, and could 
do some of Tops)r's tricks. 

One of the stable humans came out to him, and made him 
show off whilst our human looked on and admired him. We 
found out that his name was Pepper, and that when the carriage 
went out Master Pepper always went on the box with the 
coachman to help him drive. Pepper said he liked driving 
in this way very much, and he knew that he was a great assist- 
ance to the coachman, for the streets of London were very full, 
and he often had occasion to bark people and things out of the 
way; at the same time he said the coachman pretends not to 
like this, and always tells me to be quiet, yet, said Pepper, if I 
had attended to him every time, he would have run over lots of 
people, and that is not liked in London. 

At this moment our human called to us to follow him, and we 
felt obliged to go, but we were very sorry to leave Pepper, 
for he was the only really interesting thing we had seen in 
London. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

A KINGLY ACT. 

The next day I woke up very early, and I roused up Tip, and 
reminded him that this was the day for going to Chester, and 
that unless he looked sharp, that probably Miss Kate would 
call for us before he was ready, and he would be left behind. 
Tip was very sleepy and rather cross, but I succeeded in 
waking him at last ; and then I thought it my duty to rouse 
the human, for he was culpably late that morning, and so I 
jumped against the stable door several times, and then Tip and 
I barked a duet, which had the effect of bringing him to the 
stables after a little while, and he wanted to know what was 
the matter with us. Of course we told him ; and of course, as 
usual, he did not understand. Tip and I ran out into the 
yard, but no Miss Kate was there ; and then we peeped 
into the street, but she was not there either. 

The human called us back again into the stable, and he 
gave us an excellent breakfast, which kept us quiet for a time ; 
but though intent on my breakfast, I listened sharp all the 
time, in case Miss Kate should call. 

When breakfast was over, I talked seriously to Tip about 
Miss Kate's want of punctuality ; and as the day wore on, I 
began to be seriously uneasy, for I was afraid something had 
happened to her. 

Tip said he was not at all anxious : he felt quite sure that Miss 
Kate was staying another day in London, and though he pitied 
her taste, yet he thought we had better submit to circums*^ 
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This speech of Tip's made me thoroughly angry. Submit 
to circumstances indeed ! I was not going to do anything of 
the sort ! it was disgraceful to keep Bob and me so long apart ! 
— ^and if I only knew the way to Chester I would start oflf at 
once without Miss Kate, and make her feel the misery of 
travelling down to Chester without my protection! — ^After 
giving vent to this little angry speech I ran round the stable, 
whining in the most melancholy minor key I could think of, 
and as Tip was not very sympathetic I went and told my 
grievances to the horse. 

He was a stupid beast, and said nothing ; so I left him, and 
returned to Tip, and just then the human came into the stables 
again, and asked what I was doing and what I wanted, and he 
brought us our dinners, and said he would take us for a run in 
the afternoon. This evidently settled the question that we were 
not going to Chester that day, and though I felt very angry, yet 
in the presence of a good dinner and an amiable human, who 
really did his best to please us, I thought it advisable to get 
into a good humour as soon as I could, and so I gradually 
calmed down, and even ended by wagging my tail in approval. 

It is a strange thing that humans understand a dog's taU 
better than his conversation^ or even his countenance ; whereas 
the thing they ought to study most, is, of course, our language. 
We give expression with our eyes^ and accent with our tails^ but 
they are unmeaning by themselves, unless a dog is dumb, when, 
of course, he has to express everything as much as. he can 
without speech. Tip and I had long since discovered that 
humans really consider us as dumb animals, and so we (in pity 
to their ignorance) generally wag our tails vigorously when we 
want to tell them we are pleased. If Tip and I were ever 
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disposed to laugh (which, of course, we are not) we should 
often be extremely amused when we hear humans say, as they 
often do, " Look how pleased those dogs are \ see how they 
wag their tails ! " 

Well, it is advisable . to have some medium of communi- 
cation with humans, and until they are better educated, and 
know us better, we must be content to be judged by our tails. 

Tip and I wagged our tails hard when the human said he 
would take us for a walk, and he noticed it ; and after he had 
had his own dinner he came out and fetched us, and we were 
soon walking down the street in true fashionable style. 

We wondered whether we should see Pepper again, or the 
humans in kennels ; but we did not go near them, and suddenly 
found ourselves in a nice piece of country, with plenty of trees 
and grass, and a large piece of water. This was really delightful, 
especially as the human allowed us to run about and enjoy our- 
selves, and so Tip and I scampered away on to the grass and 
rolled over and over about a hundred and fifty times, until we 
thought we must have got rid of all the horrid London dust, 
and smoke, and dirt. We wondered whether Chester would 
be like this bit of country, or like the streets, and Tip re- 
minded me that Topsy said it was both country and town ; but 
that as she had deceived him about the St Bernard dogs, he 
should not believe all she had told him about Chester. 

The worst of this bit of country was, that there were too 

« 

many humans in it ; and when in the exuberance of my spirits 
I dashed along with Tip, not looking particularly where I was 
going, I knocked down three or four little humans who came 
in my way. 

I was very sorry, for I did not mean to do them any hr 
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but I must say little humans are sometimes very awkward, and 
if they had not got in my way I should not have knocked 
them down. Several humans began to scold me, and say I 
was a rude, disagreeable dog ; but I knew it was not true, and 
I did not attend to them. If I had knocked them down I 
should not have cared so much, but I was sorry to have upset 
the little humans, for I am always fond of tJiem, 

Our human didn't blame me, and so I did not care what the 
others said, and Tip and I ran on towards the water, as we 
wanted to see whether it was like the water at Dover. Tip did 
not think it nearly as good, and said he did not believe it was 
a sea, for he saw no steamboats on it, but I liked it very much, 
it was so nice and smooth, and there were some boats on it, and 
I thought perhaps there might be steamboats coming in, later 
in the day, so I would not decide the question off-hand. There 
were some very small boats indeed on this piece of water, and 
the little humans seemed very much amused with them, though 
they were much too small for them to get into. We had never 
seen anything like them at Dover, and Tip said he supposed 
they were only London boats, and, like a great many other 
things in London, were of no use whatever. 

Whilst Tip and I were looking on at the little humans play- 
ing with their little boats, we saw some of them in a large boat 
in the middle of the water, and some big humans with them; 
and whilst we were looking at them, one of the little humans 
began screaming violently, and of course we knew, that this 
nonsense meant that there was something the matter. 

Tip saw at once that there was a small child in the water,— 
quite a tiny one, — and when he pointed it out to me, I imme- 
diately swam into the water as fast as I could, and seized hold 
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of the tiny human and took her to shore. I was surprised to 
find how light she was, but I enjoyed saving her all the more 
for that, and when I brought her to the land, such a number of 
little humans came round me laughing, and making such a 
noise ! — and the little human who had screamed in the boat, 
came ashore, and ran up to me and patted me, and said I had 
" saved the Princess's life." 

Of course I knew I had saved a valuable life, not the first 
by any means; but this was the first Princess I had saved, and 
I thought how much easier Princesses were to save, than ordi- 
nary mortals, but I could not think why the little humans 
laughed so much about it. Of course they were very glad she 
was saved, but as she had been very nearly drowned, and 
as yet had not spoken a word, I did not see that it was such a 
laughing matter, but there are no bounds to laughing, in 
humans, it seems to me. 

Tip told me quietly that the tiny princess's name was Princess 
Goldenhair, but he fully believed she was dead, for not one 
word had she spoken as yet!— and that humans never can 
keep silence for long together. 

I didn't like the idea of her being dead, and that I had saved 
her for nothing, and so I told him that I believed it was not 
etiquette for princesses to speak, for I was sure she was alive 
and well, for I saw her blue eyes wide open. 

The little humans attended quite as much to me, as to Prin- 
cess Goldenhair, and they gave me a quantity of biscuits ; and 
finding Tip was my friend, they also fed him ; so altogether we 
had a very pleasant morning, and we were quite sorry when the 
human whistled to us to come away. Some of the children ran 
some distance with us, and they begged us to come back again 
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very soon. Tip said he did not think much of the Princess 
Goldenhair for allowing me to leave without expressing any 
thanks, and that was my opinion too, but I excused her as 
before on the ground of etiquette. 

The human seemed very much amused at this little affair of 
ours about the Princess, and as he was walking along he told a 
friend of his, that I had pleased the little humans by saving a 
doll they had dropped into the water. What he meant by a 
" doir* I do not know, but it would have been more respectful 
to my mind, if he had called her the Princess Goldenhair. 

Tip said that a doll was a small human, and I suppose he 
was right We enjoyed our run that afternoon very much, and 
we did not go home until it was getting quite dark. We saw 
nothing of Pepper, but on our [way home I am sorry to say 
Tip had a regular battle with a vulgar dog that he met, and 
who came up to Tip in a very impertinent way, and asked if 
he were a "country cousin." Tip said he would not have him 
for a cousin at any price, and this offended the vulgar dog, 
whose name we discovered to be Boxer, and Tip and he then 
set to work, and had a hard fight. Boxer was evidently accus- 
tomed to that sort of thing, he "was larger and stronger than 
Tip, and a regular bully. After they had been fighting some 
time, I thought it time to interfere, so I ran in between them 
and knocked Boxer over, and when he saw me, and perhaps 
recognized that I was a prize dog and " every inch a king," he 
took to his heels as fast as he could go, and, as he was too 
mean an enemy for me to pursue, I did not follow him. The 
human did not see the fight, and as Tip was not hurt, we ran 
away home, considerably pleased that we had conquered Mr. 
Boxer, and taught him a lesson about " country-cousins." 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

MY LONG-LOST BROTHER! 

Tip and I had just finished our breakfast the following day 
when the human called us out of the stable, and we fol- 
lowed him, thinking we were evidently in for another day in 
London, and that he was perhaps going to take us again into 
the country to meet the little humans and Princess Goldenhair. 
Tip liked the idea very much, but my family affections were too 
strong to make me wish to be absent from my brother Bob even 
for one day longer, for the sake of Princess Goldenhair; so I 
told Tip that I was disappointed, and that Miss Kate was 
rapidly going down in my good opinion. 

We walked some distance with the human, and as we saw no 
country and no Princess Goldenhair, Tip began to complain 
vigorously, and considered that he had been ill-used and 
deceived We neither of us therefore were in a very amiable 
mood when the human turned into a large building, and we 
soon saw that we were at a station. 

Tip and I puzzled very much as to whether we were going 
off by train or not, or whether we had come to meet any one ; 
but we were not left long in suspense, for suddenly old Tip 
gave a joyous bark and dashed off, and as I ran after him I saw 
Miss Kate and her human coming along, and evidently the long- 
expected day had come at last, and we were soon to start for 
Chester. I considered Miss Kate had behaved very badly to 
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me in delaying her journey ; but I thought it better to receive 
her as if nothing had happened, in case she should take it into 
her head to punish us by not going at all, so I ran up to her 
and told her how delighted we were to meet her again. 

I must say she seemed equally pleased to see us, but she did 
not apologize at all for stopping an extra day in London. 

Very soon we were separated again, she and her human 
going into their own little stable, and Tip and I into our's. We 
could not help thinking what much more lively companions we 
should be, than Miss Elate and her human, and wondered they 
did not come with us, as there was plenty of room ; but Tip 
said their little stable was more like Miss Kate's carriage at 
Ewell, and he thought she liked best what she was accustomed 
to, and would not put up with a stable such as our's, even for 
the benefit of our society, especially as she was utterly incom- 
petent to follow our conversation. There was wisdom in Tip's 
remarks, and so we congratulated each other that we were dogs, 
and withal such sensible ones ; and then we made ourselves 
comfortable in the straw, and beguiled the tedious hours by 
agreeable conversation. 

Every now and then the train stopped, and it seemed to be 
a signal for the humans to talk, for they made a great noise, 
but when the train was going on, we only heard our own voices, 
so we concluded that humans didn't talk when the train was in 
motion. Tip said, that being the case. Miss Kate would have 
been a very dull companion for us, and he was very glad she 
had gone with her human instead. 

We thought we never should get to Chester, and we had 
just resigned ourselves into a comfortable sleep, when suddenly 
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the door was opened, and we heard the humans talking in all 
directions, and one of them came and pulled Tip and me out 
by our collars. We both of us felt very much annoyed with 
this human's forward manners ; and I was just thinking what 
I should do to him, when he let us go, and almost directly 
after there were well-known voices of humans and dogs ; and I 
had hardly time to collect my senses, when there stood Topsy ! 
— and one whom she introduced as my long-lost brother I — 
" Bob ! Bob ! is it really you ? " I said ; " are you really my 
own Brother Bob ? " And he admitted that he was, and said 
he supposed I was " Rex." 

Words cannot express my feelings, which it must be owned 
were of a very mixed nature. Here was Chester ! here was 
my long-desired brother ! here was the Bob of my affections, 
but so totally different in appearance from what I expected, 
that I still seemed to think the right Bob had to come, and 
that perhaps Topsy had deceived us again. I was, therefore, 
rather cautious in my advances towards him ; but whilst Tip 
was talking to Topsy, I became convinced of the truth of Bob's 
pretensions, for though different in appearance from what I 
expected, yet he was evidently so remarkably intelligent, and 
so well acquainted with our family history, that I felt sure he 
could be none other than my brother, and we put mutual 
confidence in each other at once. 

All this time I had never thought about Miss Kate, and so 
I told Bob I must hunt her up, and see if she required my 
services. 

My astonishment was great, when I found her surrounded by 
a number of noisy humans, amongst whom I recognized Mr. 
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Harry, Tops/s master ; and Tip discovered also some humans 
who once offended him very much by making a great noise 
singing in Miss Kate's drawing-room. I do not know why I 
was surprised to see Mr. Harry, after being welcomed by 
Topsy, but I was, I had imagined that Miss Kate came to 
Chester simply and solely to see my Brother Bob, and to bring 
us to see him too, but I soon found that she paid no attention 
to Bob, anjd was entirely engrossed by these humans! — ^As Tip 
and I ran up to them with Topsy and Bob, the humans stopped 
talking for a few minutes, and condescended to notice us ; and 
then Mr. Harry said he was glad Miss Kate had kept her pro- 
mise, and had brought us ; so it turned out that our visit to 
Chester was due to him, and Tip and I licked his hand, in 
acknowledgment of his kindness. 

After a time we all left the station — ^some in a carriage, some 
walking, some running. The runners were Topsy and Tip, Bob 
and I, and we got to the house as soon as the carriage, and long 
before the walkers arrived 

Bob and I were supremely happy. He was nearly every inch 
my brother, and I was every inch his : and we found out that we 
were very much alike in all our tastes and pursuits, and only 
different in appearance. He had a very nice home in the stables, 
and we discovered that Tip and I were to live there too, 
Tip objected strongly to this at first, as he said he had always 
been accustomed to live in the house ; but we advised him not 
to make a fuss about it, for the stable was exceedingly comfort- 
able, and we could go in and out of it as we liked, and he would 
also have the benefit of our companionship. Tip could not help 
himself, and therefore he submitted; but he spoke seriously 
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about it to Topsy, and said he felt that Miss Kate had not up- 
held his rights. Topsy felt sorry for him, but said she could 
not interfere in the matter ; and, for her part, she thought the 
stable-life would be far more amusing. She knew from experi- 
ence, that when a lot of humans got together, that not much 
attention was paid to dogs. After this. Tip joined our society 
in the stable, and he soon got accustomed to the straw instead 
of his old rug, and agreed with us, that it was cleaner, and 
more wholesome. 

I do not think even humans could have talked faster than 
we three dogs did for the next two or three days. We were 
left pretty much to ourselves, though some humans gave us 
our meals, and we once or twice went for nice long runs 
with Mr. Harry, on which occasions Topsy was always of the 
party. 

Tip was not long before he told Topsy his opinion about the 
St Bernard dogs, and how she had deceived us ; but Tip felt 
rather snubbed when Topsy told him that he had not been any- 
where near Switzerland, and had only been in a little French 
town, where there were no dogs worth looking at. Topsy told 
us all about her journey to Switzerland, and how long they had 
been on the road, and seemed very much amused at poor Tip's 
ignorance. I should have taken Tip's part, but Bob assured 
me that Topsy was quite right, that she had travelled a great 
deal, and that her information was generally very accurate. 

Poor Tip ! — he was very much disconcerted about this, and 
felt that he could no longer boast about his " foreign tour." 
Topsy was rather disagreeable to him about it, so Tip told 
her one day that he much preferred the society of the stables 

K 
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to that of the drawing-room, which offended Miss Topsy very 
much, and she did not speak to him for two whole days. 

At last one morning Topsy came rushing out to us, and she 
said she had a wonderful piece of news to tell us — a piece of 
news she did not like at all herself, and she was sure it would 
grieve us alL 

What could it be? We all of us wanted to know very much ; 
but we did not like to appear too curious, for fear Topsy should 
teaze us by keeping us waiting, for it must be owned Topsy was 
a bit of a " teaze," especially when Tip was present 

" Guess ! " she said. " Guess six times ! " We all of us 
guessed as many as ten or twelve times, but none of our 
answers were correct ; and, at last, she said, " Well, then, I 
will tell you." 

"/am going to have a new mistress, and so is Bob; smdy.ou 
and Tip zxt going to have a new master /^^ 

" Impossible 1 " we all called out at once. " / won't have a 
new master,'' I said ; " Nor will /," said Tip ! " And / will not 
have a new mistress,'' said Bob ! " What can you mean, Topsy ? 
— speak ! Are we all going to be turned oflF and sold, and you 
too ? Impossible ! we never will submit to it." 

"You will have to do so," said Topsy, "for it is all arranged! 
Mr. Harry and Miss Kate are going to be our master and 
mistress, for I heard the servants say so ; and they are going to 
be married soon, and live down here in Chester, or somewhere 
near ! " 

We were all struck dumb for some minutes! — at last I gave a 
long, low whine, and all the others followed suit. "Oh! the in- 
constancy of humans !" I said. " I now know why Miss Kate 
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came down here ; I thought it was on my account ; I thought, 
too, she wished to see my brother Bob, — and, after all, she 
was going to desert Tip and rae, and give her chief affections 
to Mr. Harry! It was horrible!" and I gave another long 
whine I 

" Well," said Topsy, ** it is quite as bad for Bob and me j Mr. 
Harry has deserted us for her, and altogether it is a very bad 
business, and one I thoroughly disapprove." 

Tip's remarks were short and decisive — he should not stand 
it ! — ^first to be turned out of his house and home, and then to 
be supplanted by a human I — he should return to Ewell. 

'* Well,** said Bob, " I don't like it better than any of you; but 
my advice is, ' make the best of a bad bargain : ' Miss Kate 
doesn't seem bad, as humans go; and Mr. Harry has love 
enough for us all ; so I move that we do not quarrel with our 
victuals, but stay on." After a little discussion this was carried 
Had it been any one else but Mr, Harry, we should never have 
given our consent / 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE WEDDING. 

Early the next morning we dogs held a regular consultation 
over the news of last night We had had time to thiok it over, 
and we none of us approved of it at alL I must say Bob 
behaved- the best about it, and he gave us excellent advice. He 
often reminded us of our friend Bob the CoUey, when he spoke 
to us wcMrds of wisdom. We all of us felt ourselves more or 
less aggrieved, :but we agreed that we would not show any 
temper in the matter, and that certainly matters might have been 
worse. 

Miss Kate and Mr. Harry were of no use to us, or to any one 
after they were engaged, and had it not been for Mr. Harry's 
sisters we should never have gone for a long run an)rwhere. 
Altogether, matters were not improving in our opinion, when 
we heard one morning that Miss Kate was going to return to 
Ewell with her maid, and of course Tip and I thought we were 
going too, and we made all our preparations accordingly. We 
were very much astonished when Topsy told us that she heard 
Miss Kate say we were to be left here, and I could not believe 
the truth of her assertion, and was running round to the front- 
door to see if I could find Miss Kate, and ask what it meant, 
when I found her just getting into the carriage with her maid, 
and she drove off without even wishing me good-bye. I was 
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not going to stand this j and so after calling Tip, we both of us* 
lan along the road to the station as hard as we could^ and 
astonished her very much by running up to her just as she was 
going into the station. I remonstrated with her very vigorously, 
and so did Tip, who said he was utterly opposed to her 
marriage \ but it was no good, she was talking to Mr. Harry 
until the last minute, and then coolly said, " Go home, dogs ! 
I shall be back soon ;" the train whistled, and she was soon out 
of sight. 

"Well !" said Tip, " I never could have believed it of her ! 
her inconstancy is something fearful. I wonder whether Mr. 
Harry knows about it ?" 

" Of course he does," I said, "he has behaved just as badly 
to Topsy, but it is just the way with humans ! I wish they 
could learn a little constancy from us T 

Tip and I were in no amiable mood when we ran back to 
Chester, and Mr. Harry seemed the same, so we paid him no 
attention, but ran home as fast as we could, and told the other 
dogs how badly we had been treated. Topsy proposed that 
we should go out for a run on our own account, and we 
immediately agreed; for we considered that we were, so to speak, 
our own masters, and that as nobody would apparently miss us, 
we might as well enjoy ourselves. 

Topsy undertook to lead us, and we ran oh after her into 
Chester. I should not have chosen that road ; but Topsy was 
certainly fond of town life \ and I think she knew a good many 
humans in Chester, and she liked the conversation of humans 
much better than I did. Both Tip and I felt very cross ; we 
had not recovered Miss Kate's departure without us, and we 
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could not in any way account for her strange conduct towards 
us. I am afraid I behaved badly that day in ChesteK, for I saw 
nothing in an amiable light, and instead of getting out of the 
way of the different humans we met, I took a pleasure in being 
awkward, and running against them. I nearly knocked one old 
lady down ; but it was her own fault for not making way for me 
when I ran into a little shop after Topsy. I could not think 
what Topsy was after, and I was so speedily turned out of the 
shop, that I never should have known, if Topsy had not rejoined 
me almost directly with a white cat whom she introduced as 
Snowball. Now Snowball might have been a very handsome 
cat if he had been clean, but he looked exactly as if he had 
spent his life in a chimney, and I took the liberty of telling him 
so. Snowball was very good-tempered, and he did not mind 
my remark at all ; in fact he said he rather liked a turn up and 
down the chimney in the summer time, when there were no fires, 
and he had nothing better to do ; but a great many of the chim- 
neys were built in such a vulgar, straight, tall way nowadays, he 
could not manage them at all, and he asked me my opinion of 
the interior of chimneys. 

As I had never been up one in my life, I could not give him 
much information ; but I thought it very sensible of him to ask 
my opinion on the subject ; and I told him that I thought 
chimney life rather dull and confined, and that I preferred the 
country — much preferred the country. I repeated this with 
emphasis, as I was so afraid Snowball might invite me to take a 
turn in one of his favourite chimneys. Neither Topsy or Tip 
were attending to us, or I feel sure they would have told Snow- 
ball I was talking nonsense ; and dear old Bob did not dare to 
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contradict or doubt me, and only thought it a proof of my sur- 
prising devemess that I was able to run up a chimney, though 
I might not enjoy it. 

Snowball walked part of the way home with us, but he was 
soon summoned back again by a human, who evidently thought 
we had stolen him. Just as we were leaving the town, we saw 
two naughty little humans fighting, and looking so ugly whilst 
they were fighting that I felt it my duty to run straight at them ; 
and I knocked the bigger one down, for I saw that he was a 
very cruel littie human, and behaving very badly to his younger 
brother. I never could treat Bob in that way; and I felt that 
it would do the little human good to knock him over, and 
give the other time to run away. It answered very well ; the 
naughty little human got up and began to fight me, and so the 
little brother ran away home safely. I did not hurt that 
naughty little human ; but as I saw .that he wished to hurt me, 
I told him what I thought of him, and then ran off after Topsy 
and the others. 

We had not gone far when Bob called me aside, and said I 
was to follow him down a little yard close by, as he had some- 
thing he wished to show me. I immediately came into his 
plan, and we were met almost directiy by another dog, some- 
thing like Bob, only called Fanny ; and they took me into the 
stables, where I saw five little puppies ; and Bob introduced 
them to me as his family. It was quite a surprise to me that 
Bob had got a family ; but I was very much pleased with them 
all, and promised that I would go and see them another day. 
Bob seemed very proud of his children ; and Fanny gave them 
a very good character, and said they were all very well-behaved. 
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Bob had three sons and two daughters ; and two of the sons 
were very like him in appearance, and so I liked them best. 

Topsy was not fond of Fanny, so she would not let us stay 
long in the stables ; and as Tip did not care much about my 
little nephews and nieces^ we all went home, and I promised to 
pay them another visit shortly. After this I understood of 
course why Bob was so grave, as he had the cares of a family 
upon him; though he was at the same time very proud of his 
wife and children. 

This visit to Chester was the chief thing that took place 
at that time, for after Miss Kate left, the days went by very 
slowly, and nobody seemed to take any interest in us poor dogs. 
I do not know what length of time had elapsed, for all the days 
seemed much alike and equally dull ; when one morning Topsy 
informed us with great importance that all the humans in the 
house seemed to be packing up ; and as far as she had under- 
stood matters, she believed that they were nearly all going away 
to Ewell that day. 

" To Ewell ? " said Tip and I in one breath. " Oh, how 
delightful ! " But Topsy soon stopped all excitement on our 
part by saying that she knew that neither Tip nor I were going, 
for she heard her master tell one of the humans to take care 
of us during his absence, " but," said Topsy with dignity, " he 
added, * you will only have the three outdoor dogs to look 
after, as Miss Topsy is going with us ! " 

Now this really was too preposterous, and Tip and I gave 
Topsy our opinion about it pretty freely ; for there was every 
reason why we should go, Ewell being our home, besides our 
wish to see Jack and Miss Kate and Bob ; and there was no 
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reason why Topsy should go, for she had no interest in the 
place ; and so we thought it very perverse of Mr. Harry to 
arrange it as he had done. 

Topsy did not agree with us ; she wished to accompany her 
master and his friends very much ; and she considered that 
outdoor dogs ought not to expect the same privileges as indoor 
dogs, and that she was altogether the most suitable companion 
to Mr. Harry on this occasion. 

Well, as it often happened before and since, we had to make 
the best of it, and submit with a good grace ; for the same day 
nearly all the humans left the house in carriages and carts, and 
we were left lamenting ! Tip and I sent various messages to 
Jack and Bob by Topsy, but none to Miss Kate, as we con- 
sidered that she had dealt treacherously with us. 

We were very dull, with only two uninteresting humans to 
look after us, and we complained loudly of our meals, which 
were not nearly so good as usual ; but it was of no use com- 
plaining, and I was becoming quite low-spirited about matters 
in general ; when one morning these two uninteresting humans, 
who were left in the house, became quite lively and pleasant 
They brought us each a splendid breakfast, and after that, they 
brought out some large white things which they called bows, 
and they made such a noise laughing whilst they tied a 
large white bow round my neck, and then another round Tip's 
and Bob's. They were very smart, too, themselves, and they 
had varioiis other humans to take tea with them, and they all 
seemed very happy about something. All the afternoon the 
bells in a church close by had been making a great noise and 
none of us liked it at all, and in fact we poor dogs felt rather 
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miserable than otherwise, and we did not know why. The 
humans seemed very happy, and Tip said it was because they 
had got new dresses on ; and we supposed we ought to feel 
pleased with our smart white bows, but dogs do not care about 
dress, and the bows were rather uncomfortable than otherwise ; 
besides which we did not know why we were doomed to wear 
them, or whether we were expected to be merry or sad. 

Bob said that if he only knew this, he could accommodate 
himself to circumstances, but he could not be sad or merry 
without a reason. 

Just at this minute one of the humans came out and said^ 
" Yes, I am to give each dog a piece of wedding-cake in honour 
of Miss Kate and Mr. Harry's wedding-day/' and she put a 
little piece in front of each of us. 

Do you think I ate my piece ? No ! — I left it there on the 
ground as a solemn protest against a marriage of which I dis- 
approved. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

all's well that ends well. 

The next day my piece of cake was still on the ground un- 
touched. Bob and Tip ate their pieces, for they said that they 
did not see why they should punish themselves, because Miss 
Kate and Mr. Harry had done a foolish thing. I looked at my 
piece of cake about a dozen times, and as often turned away 
from it ; but as Bob assured me that it would not influence the 
wedding one way or another, and that he felt sure the deed was 
done, I condescended at last to eat it, — and vety nasty it was / 

Well, — the time passed very heavily in those days, and if it 
had not been for conversation, I do not know what we should 
have done. One day there was a great bustle and excitement in 
the house, and we thought of course that Miss Kate was ex- 
pected ; but it proved to be the arrival of all the rest of the 
humans, including Mr. Harry's sisters and father and- mother. 
We did not care about any of them much j but certainly it was 
more lively after their return, and we took several nice runs with 
Mr. Harry's sisters. Tip and I thought they had improved by 
their visit to Ewell, only they were very uncommunicative, and did 
not tell us anything about Bob or Jack, or any of our Ewell friends. 

At last one morning we felt sure that something important 
was going to happen, for everybody and everything was 
again in a bustle, running here, there, and everywhere; and 
Tip and I, out of sympathy I suppose, did the same. Old Bob 
didn't trouble himself much about the matter, he had other 
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more important things to settle, no doubt, as to the education 
of his sons and daughters, of whom he was justly proud. 

The horrid bells that made such a noise on the wedding-day 
began again ; and a human brought out some more white bows 
and tied them not only round our necks but also on our tails. 

What could this mean ? Surely Miss Kate was not married 
again? neither Tip nor I could settle the question; and Bob said 
it was an unimportant study, and he advised us not to trouble 
ourselves about the matter ; but as no wedding cake had been 
served out, he did not think it was another marriage. This was 
to a certain extent consolatory ; but we were puzzled about the 
white satin bows all the same, and we strongly objected to the 
additional ones on our tails, and were busy talking the matter 
over in no very amiable mood, when suddenly we heard the 
humans making a great noise ; and we all three tore off round 
to the front door, and arrived just in time to see a carriage 
drive up ; and in the midst of a great deal of noise from the 
humans, — out jumped Miss Kate and Mr. Harry, 

I forgot all my annoyance in the joy of that moment ; and I 
ran up to Miss Kate and jumped up, and said all sorts of 
pretty things to her, and so did Tip, and so did old Bob to his 
master ; but the horrid bells made such a noise we could hardly 
hear even our own voices. Certainly Miss Kate and Mr. 
Harry seemed very pleased to see us all, and she coaxed and 
patted me so affectionately I began to think matrimony had 
done her good ; and I said nothing about our objections to 
the wedding, or my silent protest with the piece of cake. 

Mr. Harry, too, was everything we could wish ; he called us all 

" dear old dogs," though, for the matter of that, I believe he was 

older than any of us ; and then he told the humans to give us 

pital dinners all round in honour of his return. In our ex- 
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citement at welcoming back our master and mistress, we never 
noticed poor Topsy, who ran in at the gate a few minutes after the 
carriage arrived, and who had been seized by one of Mr. Harry's 
sisters and carried indoors. Topsy soon made her escape and 
came out to us, and she was in high spirits at meeting us again, 
and said she should never stop talking, as she had so much to say. 

Mr. Harry and Miss Kate ha4 by this time gone indoors ; and 
so we went into the garden with Topsy, and after running round 
it fifteen times as hard as we could go, and jumping all the 
flower-beds in succession, and chasing each other until we had 
no breath left, we thought it advisable to lie down under an 
old tree ; and as soon as Topsy could speak, we told her to 
lose no more time, but to tell us anything and everything. 

She was nothing loth to begin, and she gave us a wonderful 
account of the wedding-day, and of all the things she saw and 
did ; for she said, " saving and excepting the part at the church, 
I saw everything and everybody.*' She told us about the num- 
ber of humans who were there, much more than at the picni<: ; 
and how much they all ate, and how much she had ; until Tip 
felt quite jealous, and said he could not understand why she 
had been taken to Ewell instead of us. 

"/understand it very well," said Topsy, " for on the wedding- 
day I had to go round the table and see that everything was 
* paid for;' and you know that you and Rex never learnt how 
to do that 1 and Miss Kate evidently knew nothing about it, so 
it was natural she should ask my assistance." 

There was reason in this speech of Topsy's, so we calmed 
our jealous feelings and told her to go on. She then said how 
she had been dressed up with a quantity of white satin bows, 
and how for her part she rather liked the effect. Tip said h~ 
could not bear the bows, but that female dogs were alv 
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rather fond of finery, which Topsy was just going to resent, when 
Bob called them to order, and told Topsy to go on with her story. 

She then told us, how amongst other visitors, Jack had been 
of the party, and she said she found him much more enter- 
taining than any of the humans. We were delighted to hear of 
Jack again, and asked Topsy whether she had given him our 
messages, to which she replied, " Oh yes, and Jack never ceased 
asking questions about you and Tip ; and he wanted to know 
when you were coming back, and when I told him that I "thought 
you would perhaps never return, he gave a long, low whine, and 
looked so sentimental I felt quite sorry for him. After a little 
while he cheered up again, for he said, low spirits were not 
suitable for a wedding-day ; and besides he remembered that 
his mistress talked of visiting Miss Kate some day at Chester, 
and he was sure she would take him ; so I was to tell you that 
you were not to be surprised to see him arrive some day." 

At this delightful news. Tip and I once more jumped up 
and careered all round the garden three or four times with 
delight ; until Topsy said, if we wanted to hear the remainder 
of her story we must return at once. She then told us how 
pleasantly the whole wedding-day went off, until suddenly a 
carriage drove up to the door, all the humans rushed out, and 
to her astonishment, in jumped Miss Kate and Mr. Harry. 
She lost no time in jumping in after them, and then she said 
to her bitter mortification they actually turned her out agaifiy 
whilst all the humans indulged in a senseless laugh ! 

"What did it mean?'^ I said. 

" Mean ! " said Topsy, "it meant that—, well, it meant nothing I 
just as is so often the case with humans 1 Several of the humans 
who were left tried to make friends with me, but I took no notice 
of them ; the carriage had actually gone! gone!— I didn't know 
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where, and Mr. Harry had actually deserted me for Miss Kate ! 
That was a bitter moment for me," said Topsy, " and I 
slipped away into the woods, and didn't go back again until I 
felt that all the humans had gone home. On my way I called 
on Bob, who was as usual with his sheep; and I gave him your 
messages, and he asked a great deal about you ; and then I 
told him about the wedding ; and I spoke very strongly about 
it, and said that to put it in the best possible light, * I didn't 
think much of it,' and that I did not think I should return to 
Mr. Harry. Bob reasoned with me," said Topsy, " for some 
time j and he told me how he could never leave his sheep or his 
master, and how he didn't think any dog was justified in desert- 
ing his master \ and the upshot of it all was," said Topsy, " that 
I felt more ashamed of myself than of Mr. Harry ; and as Bob 
said Mr. Harry would be sure to return to me, I went back 
home and consoled myself with a good tea, thinking all the 
time what a good old fellow Bob was." 

" He is ! he is !" said Tip and I, in one breath. 

" Well," said Topsy, " I haven't much more to say. I do 
not know how long it was, but it seemed an age before Mr. 
Harry returned ; but he did come at last, and Miss Kate, too, 
and from that time to this they have been all that a dog could 
wish. We remained some time in Ewell, as you know, and I saw 
Bob and Jack frequently, and all your old haunts in Dover ; but 
at last the day came that we were to leave and return to Chester; 
and here we are, and very delightful it is to meet you all again. 
I can give you an excellent account of our master and mistress ; 
and can assure you that you will never regret the marriage, for 
we have now got two good friends each instead of one^ so 
* All is well that ends well.' " 

We were very happy that day, and for many days afterwards 
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— ^months, perhaps years ; I cannot say, but I know that Topsy 
was right about our master and mistress, and we never have 
regretted the marriage. We had plenty of happy days and 
amusing adventures at Chester, and have them still ; but I must 
confess that I am now growing to be rather an old dog, and I 
do not care to run about quite as much as I did. I often recall 
with pleasure the happy days atEwell,and dear old Bob and Jack; 
and though Jack has not yet paid his promised visit, I still look 
out for him and hope that he will come. Bob will, I fear, never 
leave his sheep; and so, I suppose, we shall not meet again. Tip 
and Topsy are still very bright and cheery, but poor brother 
Bob has become very old. He is always so much interested 
in hearing of our life at Ewell, that to please him, I promised 
to write my history for the benefit of his children and several 
other young friends ; and sometimes I fancy, as little humans are 
my specialite, (Topsy taught me this word, — ^she learnt it in her 
foreign travels,) and are very clever at understanding what dogs 
say, that they may be equally so in making out what I write. 
" Long live dogs and little humans ! and may they always be 
kind to each other ! " and if any of my little friends, whether 
dogs or humans, want to copy a model dog, let them go and 
stay a month with dear old faithful Bob, the Colley, who was 
always true to his trust, whether by night or day, and who, I 
am free to confess, is much more worthy of being considered a 
Prize Dog than I am, though I may be " Every Inch a King." 
Once more, " Long live DOGSzxA LITTLE HUMANS r 
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Second Series.— Birda' Pto-nto — CatB* Concert — Three Bears. 

Third Series.— Blind Alan's Butf— Children in the Wood-^now Man. 

JFourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday — Gymnasiuni — Playroom. 

The Headlong Career and Woeftil End^g of Precocioas Piggy. 

By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 

Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy wrapper, 4to, price Is, 

mounted on cloth 28, 
** The illustrations are intensely humorous." — The Oritie, 
Poemi. By E. L. Flotbr. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

Female Ohristian Names, and their Teachings. A Gift Book for 

Girls. By Mary E. Bromitibld. Beautifully Printed on 

Toned Paper. Imperial 82mo, price Is, 6ci. gilt edges. 

** Well fitted for a gift book.'*— Churchmari'e Magazine, 
" Interesting and instruotiTe." — Pmny Poet. 

Tke Day Dreams of a Sleepless Blan : being a series of Papers 
recently contributed to the Standard^ by Frank Ives Scuda- 
HORB, Esq., C.B. Post 8vo, price 3s. 6 J. 
" Deoide(Uy clever and ftiU of good humour."— G'rapAio. 

lUflBlon firom Gape Coast Castle to Ashantee. With a Db- 
SCRIFTIVB Account of that Kingdom By the late T. Ed- 
ward Bowdich, Esq. New Edition, with preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Coomassie. 
Post 8to. Price 6s. 

Joan of Aro and the Times of Charles thb Seventh. By Mrs. 

Brat, Author of *< Life of Stothard,'* etc. Post Svo, price 7s. 6J. 

** Readers will rise from its perusal, not only with increased informa- 
tion, but with sympathies awakened and elerated." — Times. 

The Good St Louis and His Times. By Mrs. Brat. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6flt 
" A Taluable and interesting record of Lonis' reigD..**— Spectator, 

Sagas from the Far East, or Kalmouk and Mongolian Talbs^ 
With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 
of ** Household Stories from the Land of Hofer,'' << Patrauas," 

etc. Post 8vo, price 9s. 
*< Wonderful narratire8."~jDa»7y News, 
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STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED QfFT BOOKS. 

Every pa§erieh^fpmiadm GMmui Cokmm, 

The Bridal fk/wmabt. New IMBtkni, wilft a PortFaift of the 

Prmoess Royal. Eleg^^ bonnet in wbito meroceo^ prioa 21«. 

** A splendid spedmen of deooiatiTt ait, and well awted fnr a Hiidat gift." 

The Birth-Day Soavenir. A Book ol Thonghto oa Lila and 
Immortality. Price 12a. 6dL eloth ; ISs. moroeca aati^Mw 

Ught te the Fkth «ff liia; from the Holy ScriptWM^ SmaU 
4to, price 12a. clo4Ai ; 15a cttU, giH edgea; ISti moraco»aaliqiie. 

The Wisdom of Selo—aa; frvm the Book el Ptorerha. Smajl 4t0y 
price 14c. eioth elegaat ; 18*. calf ; 21ai moaroeoe a»tkper. 

The Ilond Gift. Price 14«. ^oth elegant; 2l8. merocco extra. 

Shaheapeare'a Hcnuehoid Wofdai Whh a Pbstogcaph from the 
Monument at StratfoFd-oiHAToiL New and Cheaper Edition, 
Price 68. cloth elegaot ; 10s. 6cL morocco antique^. 

" An exquisite little gem, ftt to be tte duistmes oiiMriBg te Tituiia or 
Queen Mab." 

Aphorisma of the Wiae sad Good. With a Photegraphie Porfarai^of 
Milton. Price 6$, cloth elegant; 10s. 6d, Merocco antique. 



WORKS BT JOHN TIMBS» F.&A. 

Notabilia, or Cttrioub and Abedbino Facts about UlAirr TtatMes. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Timbb, F.S.A. Poet 8vo, 6a 
" There is a world of wisdom in this book." — Art Jommai, 

Anoestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. lUustratiye 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, price 7s, Bd. 
"An interesting and well written book." — Literary CTiurchman, 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by ZwxcKSB. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, gilt edges, price 6s. 
** Will be studied with profit and pleasure." — Atkeneetnn. 



PICTURE BOOKS FOR EVERT CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers^ Roycd 4 to, price Zs. 6d. each plain ; 7sl 6<f. 
wloured ; 10s. 6d. mounted on cloth and coloured. 

The AttractiTe Picture Book. A New Qift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

The Favourite Picture BocA. With several Hundred lUuetrations 
from Drawings by J. Absolon, H. K. Brownh (Phia), J. 
Gilbert, T. Landsbbr, J. Lbboh, J. S. Pbout, H. Weir, &g. 
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Six Shillings eaeh^ cloth elegant, with Ilhcstrationa. 

Eingstoa's (W. H.G.) The Miaiiiig Ship, or Notes from thb 

Loo OF THB *<OozBL Q ALLEY, " (beveUed boards f gilt 

tttges. 7«. ^,) 
,, The IhMe Aiiiaimlii, and tbb Adtbntubbs of their 

YouNO i:* OLLOWERa, (bevelled boards^ gilt edges, 7s. Qd,J 
„ Three lieatenants ; or, Naval Lifb in ihb Nine- 

teenth Century, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is. 6dJ 
^ Three OomnMadexi; ob, Activx fiioivioa An/UT ik 

MoDiMN TncBS. Seoond Edition. (BeveUad boards 

gilt edges f Is* 6ci^) 
„ Three Bfidshipmen (The). New Edition, with 24 

IHustrfttions by U. Thomas, Fostoh, etc. (BetotUsd 

boards, gilt edges. Is, 6d.J 
u Hnrrioftne Hurry, or The Aotsntuueb or A Naval 

Ovfiobr durdw the Amsbioan WarofIndbfbnbenob. 

(bevelled boards^ gilt edges, 7«. ^d.J 

«, Trne Blue; er, The Lift mmk Atvwtam «f • British 
Seaman or the Old School. Revieed and Enlarged 
Edition. With Illastrations hy Jobn Qilbbrt. Im- 
perial Ifimo. (BeueUed boards, gilt edges, 7«. 6d.J 

loe Maiden and other Svoibbs. By Hans Ombistian Abmbbsbn. 
M niuBtrations by Zweckeb. GUI edges, 

Joamey to the Centre «f the Beiih. Autheriaed Translation. 
£*rom the French of Jules Verne. New Edition. With 
53 Illustrations. Crown Svo. (BeveOedhds^ gilt edges, 7s %d,) 

UtOe Maids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Ebmp. 

Quarto, g^lt edges. 

" The oompontions are oharming, siinple, and sometimes graceful and 
forcible— as a book iUofltrator the Brta«t may take high raak."— .Art 
Jo%umal, 



Five Shillings each. Small P^st Svo, chih ekgant; 

^. M., gilt edges, wiih Illustrations by Zwecker, Corbould, 

LawsoUj Friolo, and other eminent Artists. 

Adventnres of Hans Sterk, The South African Hunter and 
Pioneer. By Lieut.-Golonel Drayson, Author of ^' Tales 
of the Out>pan/' ^ The Gentleman Cadet," eto. 

" From first to laot, it is full of life and variety, and will also ffive boys 
some knowledge of the people of South Afhoa and their mode ox life."— 
Jfoncor^fotfnijit, 

Chnxns: A Story for the Tonngsters, of Schoolboy Life and 
Adventure. By Harleiqh Sbvbrnb, Author of ** Little Harry 
Gwynne.*' Ulustrated by Harry Furnibs. 
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Five Shillings each — continued, 

Eftily Start in Uft (The). By Emilia Mabbtat Norris. 

G«iitleaiaik Cadet (The) : His Cibbkr and Adtentubes at the Rotai. 
Academy, Woolwich. By Libct.-Colonel Dkatbon. 

Oenld and Harry, or The Bots nr the North. By Emiua 
Maretat Norru. 

Hair-Breadth EMapea, or The Adteeturbs of Three Bots nr 
Sooth Afbiga. By the Rev. H. 0. Adams. Second Edition* 

Heroes of the Gmsades. By Barbara Button. Post 8to. 

Home Life in the w^gMMiAt, By Lhjas Graeme. With BItuh 
trationa by 0. 0. Murray. Post 8yo, price bs. 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths 
ov Tirol, ingludino the Bose'Qarden of Kino Laryn. 

John Beane of Nottingham, His Adventures and Exploits: 
a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Kinobton. New Edition. 

Out on the Pampas, or The Youno Settlers. By G. A. Henty, 

Author of « The Young Franc Tireurs," etc. 

Fatraniss, or Spanish Stories, Leoendaryj^ and Traditional. 
By the Author of <' Household Stories." 

Bival Gmsoes (The). By W. H. G. Kingston. Eight lUustrationB 
by Walter May. 

Swift and Snie, or The Career of Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwes. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Huiton. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara Huiton. 

Wilton cf Cnthbert's: A Tale of Underoraduate^Lifb Thirty 
Years Ago. By the Eev. H. 0. Adams. 

Tonng Franc Tirenrs (The), and their adtbntubes during tub 
Franco-Prussian War. Second Edition. By G. A. Hbnty, 
Special Correspondent of the Standard, 
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A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 

Square Crown 8vo., gilt edges. 

The Bay of WondaxB : A Mbdlet of Sbnsb Ain> Nonsbnsb. By 
M. Sullivan. dO IllustratioziB by Gordon Bbownb. 

Haity the Wanderer; or, Conduot is Fatb. A Tale by Fairlbioh 
Owen. 28 lUustrations by John Pbootob. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathbrbd fob Gibls. By F. LablaChb. 
15 lUustrations by A. H. Coluns. 



Fcap. SvOf lUuatraiedf price Mv$ Shillings, gilt edges. 

Elwes* (A.) Luke Ashlelgh, or Sohool Lifb in Holland. 

„ Paul Blake, or A Boi's Pbbils in Oobbioa and Monti 
Gbisto. 

Keptnne's Heroes, or Thb Sba Kings of England, fbom Hawkins 
TO Frankun. By W. H. Datbnpobt Adams. 

SztraordlnaTy Nursery Rhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 5s. 



Little Oipey (The). By Elib Sautaob. Translated by Anna 
Blackwbll. Profusely illustrated by ErnbstFbolioh. Small 
4to, price 5^. ; extra cloth, giU edges, 6s. 

Kerry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Bbodbbip. Musie 
by Thomas Mubbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price Bs, 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rey. B. H. 
Dbafbb. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 5^. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Habbison Wbib. Seventh 
Thousand. Small 4to, price 5s., gilt edges. 

Talks about Plants, or Eablt Lbssons in Botant. By Mrs. 
Lankbsteb. With six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 



Four Shillinge and Sixpence eachy cloth elegant, toith 
Illuetratione ; or with gilt edges, hs. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By E. Mabbtat Nobbis. 

Book of Oats (The) : a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Chablbs H. Ross. 
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Pkmr' Shillings and Sixpemx tat^-^continued. 

Casbnir, the Little Szfle. By Cabolinx Pbachbt. 

Va^oorile Fables 1m Fvne and Vene. With 24 besntifnl nitis- 
trationB from DnMnngs by Hasbibon 'Wbzr. Small 4to. 

itey fhoB (ffbe), obt^ irow ovMomaioflB. By Babw/ib a Huttom. 
BluBtrationB by J. Lmvsoil. 

Xaadaiui^a Bani^hter (Zhe): A Stobt or teob Gbbai Tabfino 
Rebbluon. By Sabuel If oflOfAjr. 

Modem Britiah Plutarch (The), or Litbs op Men Dibtinoutshed 

IN THE BEGENT HIBTOBY OP ODB. COUNTST FOE THEIR TALENTS, 
▼ntTDBB, AMD AOBIETEHBNTB. By W. C. TaYIjOB, LL.D. 

Oak Stainaaa, (The) or Thb Stobibs qv Lobd and Ladt Dbbkond 
aKarrative of the Times ol James II. By Marx and Cathebinb 
Leb. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and TiUflatia. By W. Wbstall. 

Theodora : a Tale for Girls. By SxiLiA Mabbtat Nobbib. 

Zipporahy the JewiA Maiden. By M. E. Bbwbhbb. 



«9 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured pfates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

WfiM^ chth eleganiy wWt llhtsfraiions. 

tettt Jenny^B Amerioan. PetB. By Gat&ebinb G. Hopuet. Author 
of "Life in the South,** etc. Small Post 8vo. 

amteip (Mrs.) Cronp^tch, the Criokel;, and the Ooontexpane : 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

My <teanfc^ol• w l!^l •wdgol or Stobbbb am W^bbbb. 
Tides of the Toys. Tovd bt Thehbeltbb. 
TUny Sac^Mle, and otbsbii Talbb. 
Oomln Tiix, and her Wslookb Tausb. By OsosorAN a <3baik. 

Gosmorama: the Manners and Oubtobis of au. Nations of the 

World described. By J. A spin. 
fii0tant HomeB, or The Graham Fahilt in Nvw^ Zbaland. Bt 

Mrs. I. E. Aylmer. 

Early Days of EngJish Princes. By Mrs. Husbbll Grat. New 
and enlarged edition. 

Eehoee of an Old Bell, and other Tales of Faibt Lorb. By 
the Hon. Augusta Bbthbll. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Short Narratives of Remarkable 

WOBIBN. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fanot. By 
Peter Parlbt. 
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Fairy Land, or Bborbation fob thb Rising OENmixieir, in Fft»B6 
and Verse. By T^kab and Janb Ho<h>. Qliulratod By T. 
Hood, Jon. Second edition. 

« Thoa» Tidbs an ebasming; BeftM !t gOM ixiilto«tt« IMsMvy^ we tao Mfti 
mend all grown-up people should study * Fairy Land.' "—Biaekwood, 

Feafhera and FaWaa, «r Svonnt iwMi xn» BaauHr «9 Fjimgt. 
By the Hon. Auoubta Bsthbll. 

Oazdsn (Tlie), oir FaBDvmoBfi UoHTta»r ImsvireTioir 109 thb 
Manaobmbnt A2n> FoRifATiON OF A Flowkk Gardbn. With 
IU«fltaratioi» Igr StoimHBT. ^ OB^airMA 

Hkcoo the Ihrarf, or Thb Tgwwa on tsb Momrrjoi^ and «ther 
Tales. By Ladt Lushimoton. 

Happy Home (The), or Thb Gbzldbbn j^ tbe Rbd Hon8B» By 
Ladt Lubhinoton. Second Edition. 

Helen in S^tzerland. By the Hon. AtrotTBTA Bbthbll. 

HoUdayB among the Koontains, orScENBs aio) Stobdsb ofWalbs. 
By Ml. Bbtham IBDWidU>0b 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and niastrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

" The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does." — Fall Mall 0-atette. 

Koxsery Times, or Stories about the Littlb Oiodb. By an Old 

Nurse. 

Flay Boom SteLsa, or £kyw to ma>I3B Piuiqei. By GNboboiana M. 
Craik. 

Feep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bbat. 

Scenes and Stories of the Bhine. By M. Bbtham Edwabds. 

Seven Birthdaj» (The], or Thb Ghiu>rbn of Fortune. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stodea^ told to Bbioht Eiafi and LisxBMiNO Ears. 
By Fannt Lablachb. 

Stories of Edmord^ and bob Limji Fbibnds. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 
Gbow^uill. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm. By Oatharinb Cowper. 
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Tkr$$ ShitHnga and Skgsence plain, m ehih $1egant, or with 
giU edges, price 4:8., with Illusiratuma by eminent Artists. 

AlmflriA'B Castle, or Mt Eablt Life in India, and England. By 
Ladt Lubhinoton. 

Otst Adxift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 

Oastles and their Heroee. By Babbasa Hutton. Ulnstrated by 
Gboboina Bowebs. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Olement*B Txial and Victory, or Sowing and Reapino. By 
H. £. B. Anther of "LiUle Lisette," &c. Third Thousand. 

Great and Small; Sobnbs in the Life of Ghildben. Translated, 
with permission, from the French of Mdlle. Laroqne, by Miss 
Hasbibt Poole. With 61 Illustrations by the famous French 
Artist, Bertall. 

Grey Tofwers; or Aunt Hettt's Will. By M. M. Pollabd. 

laabel'B Difficulties, or Light on the Dailt Path. By M. R. Oabet. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Flobenthal. ByM.&O.LEB. 

JOogston's (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Russia, or, The Bot 
Trayellebs in the Land of the Czab. Third 
Thousand. 

M Kbhoo the PeruTian Chiet Third Edition. 

Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. Sixth 
Thousand. 

Petor the Whaler; his Eablt Life and Adtentubbs 
IN THE Abgho Regions. Eighth Thousand. 

Salt Water, or Neil D'Abot's Sea Life and Adtentubbs. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrated by Weib. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, 
and Fishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weib. 

Adyentares in Australia, or The Wandebings of Captain 
Spbngeb in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 

^ The Afiican Wanderers, or Gablos and Antonio. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Sto. 

little May's Friends, or Countbt Pets and Pastdibs. By 
Annie Whittbil Illustrated by Habbison Weib. 

Lonisa Broadhnrst; or Fibst Exfebiences. By A. M. 



•f 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

My School Days in Parii. By Maboabbt S. Jbuios. With 
IllustratioziB. Small Post Svo. 

Meadow Lea, or Thb Oipst Ohildrbn. Fcap. Syo. 

MiUioent and Her ConsiiiB. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 
Author of ** Helen in Switzerland," etc. Second Edition. 
** A capital book for girls. Bright, sparkling, and fall of ]ile."—Ouardian. 

New Girl (The), or The Rivals ; a Tale of School Life. . By 
M. E. a Illustrated. 

North Pole (The) ; and How Chablib Wilson Disooybbed It. By 

the Author of ** Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Our Old Unde's Home; and what thb Botb did therb. By 
Mother Oarbt. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 

Qneen Bora: The Life and Lessons of a Littlb Girl. By 
Eathlbbn EInox. With 10 Illustrations by G. Paterson. 

Boeamond Fane, or thb Prisoners of St. James. By Mart and 
Catherine Lee. Authors of '< Lucy's Campaign,'* <* The Oak 
Staircase,*' &c. Fourth Thousand. 

Ike Trinmplis of Steam, or Stories from the Lives of Watt, 
Arkwrioht, and bTEPHENSON. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of the Sea. By Frances 
Freelino Broderip. 

Wild Boses, or Simplb Stories of Country Life. By the same. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Berries and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Toung People. By T. 
Westwood, Author of ** The Quest of the SangeraiL" Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, price 88, 6d, 

Bible Hlnstratioiis, or A Desoription of Manners and Customs 
FEOUUAR TO THE East. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. Ejtto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of thb 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the Enolibh. 

dara Hope, or The Bladb and thb Eab. By Miss Milnbb 
Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 
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Three S&iSings and Suqpeme, 

Four SeamniB (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 
heing Four Lectures written for the Working Mea's Instxtote, 
Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

** Dirtingaiahad bv tatt&am dMauw mi4 teemi irithinftnoaittini* « 
uaeftil and popular onaracter." — Chutrdian. 

Itoily Bible Kewly Opened (The); with Uhcub Goodwin's 
AooouNT ov IT. By Jbffbbts TazUhl. Fcap. 8vo. 

" A Tery good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tutes, 
fbeliaga, and intallicenfM of young ^ttaj^*'^JBiua0liUmai HmMk 

GUmpeee of Nature, Ain) Objeots of Interbbt dbbcbibbd sncrRiNO 

A VUIT TO THB ISZOI OV WlBflDB. Bf MoHk. LoiOMaf* 1 flBt^ 

one Illustratiomk 

Hktory of the Bobine (The). Bgr ^tn. THoani. im Weeds ei 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Gbajubs Swani, M.A. . 

Hietorioel Actiag GhArMkea» or AMMsmmtm vob Wmram 8vbnbm» 

By the Author of '* Cat and Dog," etc. New BdttiQ*. Peap. 8vo. 

" A raze book for Ghnstmas parties, and of practical Talue."—i2/fi<tra<e<i 

Bow te be Heppy, or Faist Girnk. 

Infant AmueementB, or How to make a Nttbsert Hapft. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physieal Traiainipof CWhirenb 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

" We uiwe parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know 
of no book that can compare wiiUi it in praot&oal value. fiMM CtenPTBa 
18 woaTH THK PKicK OF THE BOOK.'* — OuT Own Fire$ide. 

Letters fh>m Sarawak, addrbsbed to a Child, embracing aa 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Douoall. " 

]£an*8 Boot (The), and otheb Stories in Wobds of One Stllable. 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. % 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Laboiura. 

Might not Sight, or Btobibb ov the Dmo&vsaa mo^ Oohvtebt 
OF America. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Colloction of Enigmas, Charades, Re- 
buses, Double and Triple Acrostics, Anaorabis, Logogrifhs, 
Mbtaoramb, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap.8yo, 
price 8s. 6c?.; gilt edges, 4s. 
*' A charming book for the long winter nights "—Joota gfl i r . 

Sunbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. PnmKSR. 

Sylyia'8 New Home, a Story for the Yonng. By Mra. Jl F. Bw 
Firth. 
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Three ShUlmge and Sixpence plain ; Five SMllings coloured. 

Bmt King (The) : a Nuratiye confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Gbeenwood. With IlluBtrations by Ebnbbt Gsisbt. Small 4to. 

Bqzi a Biuz, or Thb Bbbs, from the German cf William Busoo. 
By the Author of <* My Bee Book." With 185 lUustrations. 

Familiar Katnxal fiUftory. With 42 lUastrationB by Habbibon 
Wbib. 

♦#♦ Also, hi Two Vols., entitled ** British Animals and Birds," 
'< Foreign Animals and Birds." 2<. each, plain ; 2s, 6c!. coloured. 

Old Knzse'B Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Bitties. Illnatrated 
by 0. H. BnoRBTT. Third Bdition. Ninety Kngravii^. Gilt 
edges. 



7%rM /SMUnffs fMn; Four ShiUings emd Biepenee 

epkured, gUt edges. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips, or Iottlb Bjets fob IjIttlb Bibds. 

I Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 

and a Stoxy to read for each Week. With 50 lUuatrations. 



Three ShUUnggj or gUt edgee^ Tbtee emd Stxpenes. 

Our Bdldien^ or Anbodotes of thb Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Army during the Reign of Heb 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 
With an account of the Abyssinian ExFEDirioN. Fcap. 8yo. 

Onr Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagbmsnts and Gallant 
Dbbdb of the British Navy. With Frontiapieoe. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 

** These volumeii abundanUv prove Uiat both our ofiluera and men in the 
Army and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when led by a Nelson or a Wellington.** 

Lucy's Campaign : a Story of Adventure. By Maby and 
Catherine Lee. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt edges. 

Fruits of Enterprise, ezbibitkb in the Travels of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings 
by BiRKET Foster. Price 8«. 
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Two Shtllmga and Sixpence plain. Super. Bayal IGmo, 
cloth elegant, with Illustrations by various artists. 

Adyentnres and Experieneea of Biddy Borldiig and of the Fat 
Fxog. Edited by Mrs. S. G. Hall. 

AUoe and Beatrice. By Gbandmahma. 
Amy's Wiah, and What Came of It: a Fairy Tale. 
Animab and their Social Powew. By Mart Tubner- Andbbwbs. 
Cat and Dog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Gaftaik. Bluatrated 
by Weir. Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Discontented Children (The), and how thbt were Cubed. By M. 
and E. Eirbt. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Lady Sbrafhina. 
By the Author of »• Oat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to Think aboot. Second Edition. 
Every Inch a King, or The Story of Rex and his Friends. By 
J. W. Bliss. IlluBtrated by Harrison Weir. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wonders. By Katherine Knox, 

Author of " Father Time's Story Book." 
Fairy Tales. Published by command of her Bright Dazzlingness 

Qloriana, Queen of Fairyland. By a Soldier of the Queen. 
Faithfta Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 

Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 
Funny I^bles for Little Folks. Second Edition. 
Fun and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D'Aroy W. 

Thompson. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

<}erty and May. Fourth Edition. 

" a Gbarming book for children. Full of fun."— itterary Churchman, 

By the same Author, * 

Ohildren of the Faxsonage. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edi- 
tion. With 20 Enjfravinsrs. 

Our White Violet. Fifth Thou- 
sand. 



Sunny Bays, or A Month at 

the Great Stowb. 
The New Baby. 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 

and Rainy Days. Third Edition. 
Julia Maitland, or. Pride ooeb before a Fall. By M. and E. 

Ktrby. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged ProgressiTcly in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illus. 4«. 6(/. coloured^ gilt edges. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Talb ov thb Indian Murnnr. By 
Augusta Marbtat. 

Oar Home in the lianh Land, er Days of Auld Lang Srins. 
By E. L. F. 

Keptune: or Thb Aiitobiookapht of#a Newfodndlamd Doo. 

Odd Stories abont Animala : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaders in Tiny Words. ' With Twelve 
IllustrationB by Wei& Fourth Edition. 

Trottie*B Story Book: Tme Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Fifth Edition. Eight lUustrations by Wbib. 

Tnppy, or Thb Autobioobaphy of a Donkbt. niustrated by 
Habaison Wbib. Fourth Edition. 



Korris (Emilia Marryat) A Week by Themselyes. 

J3jf the same Author, 



Seaside Home. 
Snowed Up. 
Stolen Oherries. 
What beoame of Tommy. 



Adrift on the Sea. 
Children's Pic-Nio (The). 
Oeoifry's Great Fault. 
Harry at School. 
Paul Howard's Captivity. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illnstrations 
by John Qilbebt. 

CoNTBNTS : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History 
•f our Sayiour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6d each, plain ; Is, coloured. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. 85 Illustrations by Riohabd Dotlb. 

Stories of Julian and His Playfellows. Written by his Maxka. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Illus. by H. Wbib. Seventh Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or Thb Littlb Girl who knew what was 
QOINO TO HAPPBN. By M. and E. Kibbt. Second Edition. 

Ten of Them, or Thb Childbbn of Daihbhubst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Brat. 

** Those Unlucky Twins!" By A. Ltstbr. 

The Secret of Wrexford, or .Stella ^Dbsmoitd's Sbobbt. By 
Esthbb Gabb, Author of <*Madelon." 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Bot's Troubles. By Mart Albert. 
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Ttao Shffim§8 and StwpmcB^ wUh lUmsinUiims, cloth 

ekjfont^ or with giU Bdgn, Thru Shilimgs. 

A Ohild'i Infliieiioe, or Kathuein and hbk Gbbat UMOUi. Bj 

lOMA LtOGKTIB. Votp. 8vO. 

** It shows how great is the power of a loYing chiM to iaAoflaoe her 
■eniora."— M^e«t«ni Mcfming Newt, 

AdTttDtniiM of Kwel, «he GhiaeM GirL By the Anihorof ^'little 
LiBatte," '< Clement's Trial and Victury/' etc. 

Bertrand Dn OueedliB, tbe Hero oi BritlMy. By &iile db 
BoKiiSGBoeB. TraBsIated by Maboabei S. Jbukbl 

"The high tone of feeling with which it ii written jnalkes it spedaUy 
Tahiable as «n educaxionfil hook, taking edueatioii in the geiue'Cf formation 
4ifehanMSler. Ail boys will enfON it for the aoeaes of adventwe and hero- 
ism through which it leads theni."— n£«ter«ry Chmtchmtm, 

Comer Cottage, and Its Tmnft^toa^ or Tbubt in God. By F&anohb 
Obbobnb. 

Father Time's Btory Book for fhe little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox, Author of " Fairy Gifts," te. 
" Gharming^ and ii^nnhrely told."— ^rf JommaL 

From Feasant to Ariaoa, er The Lob of AimauMmm PmoB 
Menbghuuot. Fron tbe Russian by MaAame Pmrmi 

-«*▲ charming ftaaBisn take, tracing the steps of Ifamnhihaff Ambi the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his ezaltatiaa under feter the QreaL"— 
Daily Retnew. 

Wffilam Afiidr, or Rttnnino awat to Sba. By Vn^ H. W4MB^ 
Author of '' The Ghannings," etc. 

^IlMBe is aftttoinafeion about Mrs. Wood's wntinge from vluflh aeHher 
old nor young can escape.*' — MetPa Menaenger. 

Bavenport's Qfm) Oonstaaoe aad ^MU^mi, or Tatf liOST Will. 
,, Our Birthdays, and Bow to Impbove thex. 
,y The Happy Holidays, or Bbothbss and Sibtbbs at Home. 
,, The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

The Booik of Biemembrance foe bvkbt Day in the Year. 

With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of <' A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam." 27 Dlustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Boy's Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Lakdells. With 
Two Hundred Cu;ia. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

** A new and valuable form of endless amusement.*'— ^on«Of»/ormM<. 

*' We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and 
•nmsed.**— .ffoMtomue. 
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Two ShiBimg^ mud Siapmiu mBBk^'-comtinued. 

The SeaBona; a Poeia by th» B^» Q. Ratmomd, LL.B^ Author of 
** The Art of Fishing oil the principle of avoiding cruelty^" 
** Paradise,*^ and other Poems. Foolscap Octaro-, -wfth Poor 
Iffofltraftions. Price 28. 6d. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
SuMfBT C<ML Third Kditien. Small Post Svo, price 2«. 6if. 

The Girl's Own Toy Uaker, and Book of RBCRSATioif. By E. 
and A. Landbli^. Sixth Edition. With 20O IHiwtratieM. 
" A perfect magaEine of ixilbrmation.t'^ilfktf^aeed Jfewt of the World. 



It- 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKa 

Uniform in 8iM with *<The Struwwelpetar.' 

Two Shillings and Sixpence eachy with Sixteen, large 

Coloured PlcUeSy fancy boards. 

Lovee of Tom Tucker and Little So-Peep. Written and HIus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Bpeotropia, or Surprising Spbotsal Illubions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth 
Edition. 

" One of the beet toy books we bare teen."— ^^AmotiMn. [ ff<tw§. 

** The illusions are founded on true bduntiiic prmciples.'''— CA€mica£ 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoCoNNBLL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 
"Ludicrous and ajD.\X8ing.'*^2ilustr<Ued Time*. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

Fanny and Her Mamma, or East Lessons fob Childbeit. 

Good in Everything, or Thb Earlt History of Gilbert 
Habland. By Mrs. Barwbll. Second Edition. 

Infiuntine KnowMge : a Spelling and Reading Book oa a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Ltitle LeesoBS for Little Leamen, in Words of One Syliabla» By 
Mrs. Barwbll. Eleventh Edition.- 

Mamma's Bible Stories, vob bbr Littlb Bots aicd Gibls. 

Seventeenth Edition. 
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Two Shillings each — continued. 

Mtfiuiift'i BiUe Btoiies (A Seqnd to). Sixth Edition. 
MftiiuiiA'i TowmiB. FOB HBB LiTTLB B0T8 AiiD G1RL8. 16th Edition. 
Sihrer Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By Madamk db Chatblain. 
ninatrated by John LiBSCH. 

Tales of School Life. By Aonbb Loudon, mnstrations by 
Absolon. Sdoond Edition. Royal 16nio. 

Wonden of Home, in Eleven Storiee (The). By Qbandfathbb 
Gbet. Fonrth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Two Shillings each, 

Awm, the Man Hater: An Eastern Tale. By Oliyeb Goldsmith 
lllastrated. 4to. 

OoBfeaaianB of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
Fbangbs Powbb Gobbb. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Fbank Habs. Super-royal 16mo. 

ninatrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 

Shymee and Pictures about Bbead, Tba, Suoab, Cotton, Goals, 
AND Gold. By William Nbwman. Seventy-two lUustrations. 
Price 2«. plain ; Bs, 6d coloured, 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6dl plain ; \$, coloured, 

Snnday Evenings with So^khia, or Littlb Talks on Gbeat 
SuBjBcrrs. Fcap. Svo. 

Home Amnsements: a Choice Colleotion of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Gkunes, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Dolls' Fnmitnre and to Fubnish a Doll's Housb. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 2«. 

Key to Knowledge, or Thinos in Common Usb simply and 
shobtlt bzflainbd. Thirteenth Edition. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character, fbom Natubb and 
RBOOLLBonoN. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

The Snrprisiiig Adventures of the dumsy Boy Crusoe. By 
Chablbs H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack Built Illus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Young Vocalist : a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Moumcby Babtholombw, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 2«. imitation 
cloth; or 3s. 6d bound in extra cloth, giU edges. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 

llluetratiana, 

AlirajB Happy, or Anbodotbs or Felix and ma Sistsb Sbbbna. 

Angelo; or, Thb Pinb Fobbst in thb Alps. By Gbraldinb 
S. Jbwsbubt. Illustrated by John Absolon. 5th Thousand. 

Among fhe Brigands, and other Tales of Adyentuie. By Mrs. 
Bowen. 

Animal Histories. Thb Docl 

Animal Historiefl. The Robins and Mousb. 

Aunt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annbtib A. Salamans. 

Brave Kelly; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Heart. By 
M. E. B. Third Thousand. 

Ohristian Elliott, or Mrs. Danybb's Pbizb. 

Featherland; or, How the Birds Lived at GsnENLAvnir. By 
G. M. Fenn. niostrated, F. W. Eetl^ &g, 4th Thousand. 

Female Ohristian Kames, and their Teaohings. By Mbs. 
Bbomfield. Gilt edges. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and heb Stobies about theic By £. E. 
Bowen. 

Holiday Tales. By Flobengb Wilfobd. Author of << Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal," etc. 

Humble life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
Gerty and May," &o. Illustrated by T. G. Collins. 



n 



Kingston's (W. H. G.) Ohild of the Wreck: or, The Loss or 
TUB Botal Geobgb. Illustrated by H. W. Pethebick. 

Heroic Wife (The); or, The Adventubbs of 



A Family on the Banks of the Amazon. Illustrated by 
H. W. Pethebick. Fourth Thousand. 

Lady Stoddart's Scottish Tales. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Flaying at Settlers; or, The Faggot House. 
Illustrated by bir John Gilbebt. 4th Thousand. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 



of Animals. With Illustrations by J. W. Abgheb. 

Little Lisette, the Orphan of Alsacb. By M. E. B., Author of 
*' Clement's Trial and Victory," &c. Fourth Thousand, 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each — continued, 

litde Boebnck (The), from the German. lUustrated by Losson. 
Fancy boards (2«. coloured). 

Jaw Tqyi; oa, AmBCDOTEs or ecs Fam-UBOGBD and otbbs Pbib. 
By EioiA Dayekport. Blustrated by Habbison Wsnt. 

Long Svttiixifs ; or, Stobixs tosl xt Littis FitiBinys. By Bmieia 
ICabbtatt. Ulnstrsted by John Absolon. 

Boitry and JiatHra. Shobt Pobhb Ain> Tnnnmit'a IsTaosxwns&K* 
Tales for Boys. Habbt's Holidat, and Neveb Wbonq. 
Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leiobstbb's School, and Rxasi jamffmastL 
The Three Wishes. By M. £. B. Boyal 16mo. 
Trimmer's (Mrs.) Kew Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 
Wrecked, Kot Lost; or The Pilot and bsb Oomrankmb. By the 
Hpa. Jfn. BuNSAfl. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 
One ShiUtnff eetck, clolk elegant, ^r, tke eet in neat B^x, 1^, 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Yolume with an Xllastra- 

iiion by a well-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. Kig. LeAoester's BohooL Bt Ohabhbb and Mabt Jmmb, 
8. The History of The Bobins. Bt Mbs. Trtmmrb. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The %»tled Tttiier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Maatec 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Bt Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. Never Wroae; or, the Yonag JDispntant ; & It was only in Fun. 

8. The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy IntBodnetion to Knowledge of Natme. Bt Mbs. Tbdoos. 

10. Bight and Wrong. Bt the Author of <<Alwats Happt." 

11. Hasry's Holiday. Br Jbffb&ts TatIiOb. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

Tlie above may be had. Two Volumes bound in One, at Is, 6d. each. 



Also One trilling tojch in various bindings. 

Johnny Miller ; ob Truth and Pebsevbbange. By Felix Wbiss, 
Price Is. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Hbnbt Bursill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Sdition. 4to, price Is. plain. Is. 6d coloured. 
" UnooiMnonly clevei>-soine wonderfiil effects are produced."— 7%c Press. 
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Nine Uivm of a Gat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and IUob- 
trated by G. H. Bennbtt. Twenty-four Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price U. 

" Bich in the quaint hrunour and taaoj that a man of genius knovs how 
to spare for the enlivenment of children/*— ^xamtner. 

FximroM Filgximage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbihax 
Edwabds. Illustrated by Macquoid. Price U. 

** One of tiie best books of ohildren's verse that has ai^eared ubm tha 
early days of Mary Howitt.*' — Nonconformist. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns, for the use of Children. 
Sixteenth Thousand. Price U, 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 

Mounted on cloth mth coloured plates^ One Shilling each. 
1. Alphabet of Goodt Two 



Shoes. 

2. Cinderella. 

8 Cook Robin. 

4. COUBTSHIPOF jENirTWBBN. 

5. Dame Tbot and Heb Cat. 

6. History of aIt Apple Pdb. 

7. House that Jack Built. 



8. Little Rhymes fob Litxlb 
Folks. 

9. MOTHEB HUBBABD. 

10. Monkey's Fbolio. 

11. Puss IN Boots. 

12. Old Woman and heb FIg. 
18. Tommy Tbip's Musbux of 

Bibds. 



The OowBlip. Is, plain; Is. 6d, I The Daisy. Is. plain; Is. 6dL 
coloured, » coloured. 

The Australian Bahes in the Wood : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is, boards, Is. 6d cloth, gilt edges. 



Price Sixpence eachy Plain ; One Shilling^ coloured. 



Illustrated by Harrison 
Weir. 



1. British Animals. Ist Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 

3. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. 1st Series. 
6. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Oilpin. 

9. The Peaoook at home, and Butterfly's Ball. 

10. History of Joseph. ] 

11. Hist(»7 of Moses. I Illustrated by John 

12. Life of oar Saviour. ( Gilbert. 
18. Miracles of Christ. J 
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His name was Hero. By the Author o! **The Four Seasons.*' 
Frontispiece by Sir W. Oaloott, R.A- Super Royal 16mo. 
price Is. sewed. 

By tlie Same Author. 

How I became a Ooyemess. 3rd Edit. 2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d., gilt edges. 

My Pretty Puss. With Frontispiece. Price 6d. 

The Grateful Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price 6«?. 

The AdventureB of a Bntterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 
Seyen Engravings. Price Bd. 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 
Stahl. Second Edition. Price Gd. 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret ; or, How to Make Home Happt. Thirty-third 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6d, 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman's Work ; or. How she pan Help the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; or. The Mother's Assistant in Gases of 
Burns, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to-day, Trust to-morrow ; illustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. 7th Thousand. 

Knrsery Work ; or, Hannah Baker's First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or, Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2dl 

Home DifficnltieB. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. New Edition. Price 2d. 



HISTORY. 

Britannia: a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Catzer. Illustrated with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d 

True Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, Bs. cloth. 
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Mrs. Trimmer's Oonoise History of England, roTised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnbb. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. Ss. cloth. 

Rhymes of Boyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Oonquest to the reign of Viotoria. ; with a summary 
of the leading eyents in each reign. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. cloth. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Be-issue of 
Pictorial Geography, for the Inatniotion of Young Ohildren. 
Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 8s. 6d. 

" A i^ettv and picturesque wall chart ... It forms an excellent intro- 
duotionto the study of toajj^** School Board Chronicle. 
" Ayery good picture map."-> J^duoattona/ Record. 
"Admirablv suited for teaching the meaning of common geographical 
terms." — School Otiardian. 

The First Book of (Geography ; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Haoo Kbid. Fourth Edition, revised. 
18mo, Is. sewed. 

Ganltier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, d«. 
cloth. 

Batler's Outline Uaps, and Key, or Geoobaphioal and Bioora-. 
PHXOAL ExBBOiSBS; with a Sec of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butlbr. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butlbb. Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Revised 4s. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Saored History of Pales- 
tine, AND OF THB Tbaybls of St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Glass Teaching. By A. T. 
Whitb, Oblong 8vo, price U. sewed. 



GRAMMAR, &c. 

A Compendious Grammar, and Philolooioal Hand-Book of thb 
Engush Lanouaob, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Oivil Service Examinations. By John Gbobob 
Colquhoun, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. New 
fuad Revised Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

Darnell, T. Parsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Fourth Edition. Price Is, cloth. 

Lovechilds, Mrs. The Child's Grammar. 60th Edition. 18mo, 
dd, doth. 
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A Word to the Wise, or Hnrro oir thb CrmttBxr &iFSOFszKms8 

or EzFBBSSioN ui WsrriHG and Spsahxnq. Bj Parbt 

GwnmE. Thirteenth Thousand. I8mo, price 6d, sewed ; or 

Is. doth, gilt edges. 

u All who wish to mind their p^t and f't sbooli oouBultlftiB IfUile -rohone." 

Hairy Hawkins's H'^^ook; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H*B. Frontispiece by H. Wisifi. Third Edition. Snper- 
royal 16mo, price 6dl 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations by 
J. GiLBBBi. New Edition, price Bd. 

Darnell's Short and Certain RomI te Bsading^ Prise «dt doth. 

The Hodetn British Plntarok, or hmm ov Msbt nncnrotiiSHED 

IN THE RECENT HiSTORT OF OUR COUNTRT FOR THEIR TIlENTS, 

VmruESy AND Achievements. By W. 0. Taylor, IiL.D. 12mo. 
Second Thousand, is. 6<f. ; or 5«. gilt edges. 
Ihrery-Bay Things, or Useful Enowlbsoe RSSi'BOZDitt xbb prdt- 
dPAL Animai^ Vbobtable, and Mineral Sobsxanges in 
COMMON USE. Second Edition, revised. 18nao, Is. Bd. doth. 
** A little encydopflsdia of useAil knowledge." — Mcangelioad liagmaiae. 

AEITHMETIC and ALGEBEA. 

Dambl, 0. Arithmetic made Intelligible to Ohildren; Price 
Is. ed. clot3i. 

Gayzer, T. 8. One Thousand Arithmetical Testi; or The 
Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel amnge- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but ai^ suited 
for general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzer, Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition^ with 
a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d, 
Answers Is, 6d. 

Key ^th Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. By Thomas S. Oatzer. Price 4s. Sd. 
cloth. The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. Bd. cloth. 

%* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price ?5. 6d. cfoth. 

Theory and Practice of the Metric System of Weighii and 

Measures. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Third 

Edition. Sewed Is. 
The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and S<^d, as taught in Ger- 

ntumy and France. By J. R. Morbll. Numerous Diagrams. 

28.f cloth. 

Aridzan Ckwkery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of the 
National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 
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NSSDLEWOftK BEHOSATRATiOV BESETS. 

Meaars. (ttUf\FIie & FAitftAN liaye the plearare to Mmonnee 
that they have a aeries of the Ahove, -which exhibit certain Stitches 
ia Slenentarrif Needlework, in fraparation for use in classes. They 
are designed under the superintendence of the Examiner of Needle- 
work for the Sehool Board for Londofti, author of the very popular 
manuals on the subject named below. The size of the Sheets will 
be about 80 x 22 inohea, and the f ollowmg are nearly ready : — 



Alphabets for Marking 
True fiXarking Stitch m. 

Sleeking Web fititoh 
^^afting Stocking Material 
Herring Bone ... ... ... 

Tiaherman'e Stitch {or Braidhig Neta 



6 Sheets. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 



9* 

n 



Futfher particularB wUl he cmnawnoBd, 

NEEDLEWORK, dve., aa required hj ^e New Code. 

Plain KMikarork amnged In fiiz Standards, witii Hints for 
the Managemeitt of Olaaaea, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. By the Examiner of Nbedlbwobk to thb School 
BOAHD -ffOB LomMMT. Thirteenth Thouaand. Price 6</. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standarda, with 
Diagrama. By the author of ** Plain Needlework." Seventh 
Thousand. Price 6(/. 

Nsw Wwk by the author of " Plain Needlework," ^. 

Plain Onttiag Oat lor Standacds IV., V., and VI., aa now required 

by the Government Educatiooal Department. Adapted to 

the principles of Elementary Geometry. Price Is. 

Aaet of tha Diagxama referred to in the book may be had separately, 

prhited on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price Is. 

*«* 7*^666 worla are rerommewM in the published Code of the 

Educational D^artment, 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 

X<6 Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a Fbenoh Ladt Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 28. cloth. 
Lob Jeonea Narrateuia, ou PoTrrs Oontbs Moraux. With a Key 

to the diificult Words and Phrases. 8rd Edition. 2^. cloth. 
** Written in pun* mimI ««u»y French."— Jfom»fv ^o4t. 
The Pictorial French Qraoimar. For the use of Children. By 

Mabin db la Votjs. With 80 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, 

price 1«. 6d. cloth. 
Bowbotham's New and Eaay Method of Learning the French 

Genders. New Edition. 6d. 
Bellenger*B French Word and Phraae Book; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition, Price Is. 

Ber Schwatzer, or Thb P&attlbb. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Lan^uatre. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2«. cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S 

COPY BOOKS. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 

A 8H0BT AKD CEETAIK BOAO TO A GOOD HASD-WBITINO. 

LARGE POST, 16 Nos: Price Set Each. 

Being a Series of SIXTEEN COPY BOOKS, by GsOBaE Dabnbix, 
the first ten of which haye on every alternate line appropriate and 
carefully written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written 
oyer and then imitated, the remaining numbers haying Black 
Head-lines for imitation only, the wholb oraddallt ADVANOiMa 

FROM A SDiPLB 8TB0KB TO A SUPERIOR SMALL HAND. 



A 8TJBE GUIDE TO A GOOD HAKD-WBinHG. 

A Series of TWENTY-FOUR COPY BOOKS on a similar plan. 

OBLONG FOOLSCAP. 24 Not, Price 3d, each,greeii covers. 

Or on superior paper, marble coyers, price 4d. each. 



UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, 

A Series of Sixteen Copy Books, on the same Plan. 
FOOLSCAP 4to. Price 2d. each. 

TAKIN& TALES FOR COTTA&E HOMES. 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. Kingbtok. 
With Engrayings. Crown 8vo, price 4<i 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: ▲ Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Tmeman, ▲ Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armfitrong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. life UndergTonnd; or, Dick the Goluert Bot. 

7. life on the Coast; or, The Little Fisher Qirl. 

8. Adyentnres of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling : a Tajle of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Snnnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwbod; or. The New Zealand Settler. 

These Tales may also be had in Four yolumes. Price Is. Sd. each, 
or 2 yols. cloth, extra, Ss, 6d. each. 

7"-- ■ 



